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by Cheney Brothers 


One from our new collection of hand prints 
and woven fabrics acclaimed by the 
Press and the Decorating profession. 


Available through your decorator. 
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Editorial by 4.0.8. 

Batik for Contemporary Backgrounds by Warren Teixeira 
Silver in Post-War England by Claud Bunyard 

Guido Gambone, Potter by Greta Daniel 

Weaving with Oregon Flax by Guin Hall 

Precious and Semiprecious by Harriet Morrison 

The Craftsman’s Role in Industry by Don Vallance 
Marbling Paper by Sydney MV. Cockerell 

I Like to Paint in Cotton by Dorothy Coa 

Craftsman’s World 

Contemporary Furniture from the School for American Craftsmen 
The Workshop—The Making of a Stole by Martha Rieff 
Exhibitions, The 16th Ceramic National 


The Be “ rk shelf 


OUR COVER *& Reproduction of a sheet of hand-marbled paper shown in the 
process of transferring floating colors to the paper. The blobs of color at 
lower end have not yet been “combed” into the swirling pattern as above. 
The white background has been reversed to color. From the paper marbling 
workshop of Sydney M. Cockerell, English bookbinder. (See story page 32) 
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CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Current, indefinite. Fourteenth Century ivory carving portraying 
the Passion of Christ, Recent Accessions Room, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. 

Current, indefinite. The Treasury, newly acquired ecclesiastical ob 
jects, The Cloisters, Fort Tryon Park, New York City 

Beginning January |. 6th Ceramic National sponsored by Syra 
euse Museum of Fine Arts and Onondaga Pottery. Circuit for 
1952: Reeiester Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, New York: 
Albany Institute of History and Art, Albany, New York; Cin 
cinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio; University of Minne 
sota Gallery, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dayton Art Institute, 
Dayton, Ohio; Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. ( 
(Other bookings to be announced.) 
ough February |. Entry forms for American Institute of Dex 
orators sixth Design Competition in fabric, furniture, floor 
covering, wall covering and lighting. Designs must reach 
A.LD. by February & Apply for forms to national headquar- 
ters at 41 East S7th Street, New York City 

January. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: “Two Hundred Years of 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Ten 


Textile Design,” 
Augusta Art 


Nessee Italian Renaissance in Textile Design, 
Club, Augusta, Georgia 
Scalamandre Museum Exhibit: “National 


ough February 
Rahr Civie Center, Manitowoe, 


Shrines of Colonial America, 
Wisconsin 

ough January and February, “Modern Designs in Textiles,” 
The Sealamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, 
New York City 

vary 7-10. Exhibition of handwrought «ilver made at Sth na 
tional Silversmithing Workshop Conference for art teachers 
sponsored by Handy and Harman, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. January 21.24: Fairfax High School, Los 
Angeles, California. February 47: College of Marin, Kent 
held, California. February 18-21: University of Washington, 


Seattle, Washington. 


January 3 through 26. Lapidary and handmade jewelry exhibition, 
“From Reck to Beauty,” Gallery at America House, 32 East 
52nd Street, New York City. 

“Filamental Forms—Contemporary Stitchery” by 


Ann Arbor, Michi 


January 7-31. 
Mariska Karasz, University of Michigan, 
gan. 

January 8-February 7. Third session, evening silk screen 
sponsored by The American Crayon Co., Suite 818, 9 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York City 20. Ten classes, each Tuesday 
and Thursday evening. 

January 15-February 11. Bernard Leach Pottery Exhibition, Bal 
timore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Maryland. 

January 23-February 11. “Living with Ceramics”: pottery, sculp- 
ture, enamels, glass; 58th Annual Exhibition, New York 
Society of Ceramic Arts, Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. 

Scalamandré Museum Exhibit: 

Rochester Memorial Museum, 


classes 


“Toiles of Today and 


February 
Rochester, New 


Yesterday,” 
York. 
Through February 15. Applications for three scholarships for ad 
vaneed study. Competition in various fields, Write Secretary, 

Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 

Through March 5. Entries for Third Texas State Ceramic and 
Textile Exhibition, sponsored by Craft Guild of San Antonio, 
March 23-April 6. Entrance fee $2. Write: Witte Memorial 
Museum, San Antonio, Texas 

January 17-March 18. Prizewinning designs from Lamp Competi 
tion. Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 

January 3 through February 22. “Leather Is Always Fashionable,” 
the Gallery at America House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York 
City 

January 31-February 2. Registration for Spring Session, Graphix 
Arts and Bookbinding classes. Apply for Announcement of 
the School of General Studies to Director of University Ad 
missions, Columbia University, Ll6th Street and Broadway, 
New York City. 

February 25-March 20. Bernard Leach Pottery Exhibition, Smith 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

March 11. Preview of Stone Sculpture of the Prehistoric Nort! 
west, Portland Art Museum, Portland, Oregon 


Let your imagination run free in the choice of color 
and patterns in aprons and skirts. Striking color ef- 
fects can be obtained by blending color stripes as 
was done in the apron illustrated. Maroon is 

then red blended with maroon. Then a red stripe red 
and orange blending, an orange stripe, orange and 
yellow blending, then yellow. This type of color 
blending is equally effective in aprons or skirts 


Do not be afraid of combining colors in your hand 
weaving « wide color range is available in Lily 
yarns and threads. To make the best selection for 
your hand weaving you will need Lily color samples 
which include a swatch of each color in each type 
of Lily yarn and thread. If you do not already have 
Lily color samples, order them by sending $1 to the 
Lily Mills. Then you can select your threads by 
looking at the various colors side by ride 


Lily Art. 314 Cotton Warp Yarn is the choice of 
many hand weaving experts in aprons, blouses and 
skirts. For warps and welts in large quantity you will 
want the economical one-pound cone. For color ac- 
cents, order two-ounce tubes in the colors needed 
24 difterent colors are available in the various sizes 
Lily Pearl Cotton Art. 114 and Lily Metallics are 
often used with good effects in border patterns of 
skirts. Hand woven skirts with border patterns gen- 
erally look best when made up in a full, dirnd! style. 


EAVE SKIRTS, BLOUSES, APROWS 


Price list sent free 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Handweaving Dept. C, Shelby, N. C. 
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Th 
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with YJ COTTON WARP YARN 
ART. 314 
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handwrought silver—an art film 
showing step by step how to raise 
a bowl from a flat sheet of silver. 
designed for schools and craft 
groups to teach a basic raising 
method. for further information 


send for bulletin D2. 


TABLE MATS te 
(RUNNERS 
TOWELS gp READS 


Marie Phelps may “hope”, but we feel sure you'll not only like the “Straw- 
berry Patch”, but want to go weaving with it. 
Especially when you can employ this unusual design in so many attractive 
ways (see list above) merely by altering size of linen thread and reed. — 
Our camera has tried to catch the woven-in, stripe like pattern; in “real life” ‘ 
the stripes you seem to see are about 3° wide. Mrs. Phelps says be sure to e, 
tell you the warp can be of one color, or each stripe can have its own color. - 
In other words, here's plenty of chance for self-expression and individuality. Edortin 


Send for Patiern #6 Ederlin Pure 
Linen Yarn comes Se 


and complete instruction sheet for going ahead with riety of —* 


pe lors. Send 
the “Strawberry Pateh i) anesin taal Dept. U, Unity & Elizabeth Streets, Phila. 24, Penna. 


# 
#3 fi 
(\ 
82 FULTON STREET~ NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Marie Pheips, whe hopes you'll lthe It. 
‘iia 
5 


{ worker, specially trained in the workshop of D. D. and 
Leslie Tillett in upper Manhattan, shown in the process of finishing 
a test screen of material before hand printing. 


(See page 29.) 
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“Those things 


called dear...” 


It is strange that we must look back some hundred years to find the best 


expression we have seen for the continued existence of craftsmanship. It 


was Ruskin who wrote a century ago: 

“AIL works of quality must bear a price in proportion to the skill, 
time, expense, and risk attending their invention and manufacture. Those 
things called dear are, when justily estimated, the cheapest; they are at- 


tended with much less profit to the artist than those which everybody 


calls cheap. Beautiful forms and compositions are not made by chance, 
nor can they ever in any material be made at small expense. A composi- 
tion made for cheapness and not for excellence of workmanship is the 
most frequent and certain cause of the rapid decay and entire destruction 
of arts and manufactures.” 

Here is complete understanding of the complex problems confronting 
the craftsman. Here is the truth which the craftsman and the public must 
grasp. Ruskin offers to craftsmen a reason for their existence, over and 


above that of making a living. On their shoulders he places a great re- 


sponsibility—that of maintaining standards of such excellence that their 
work will influence directly the standards of all production. He points 
clearly to the interdependence of craftsmen and manufacturers if excel- 
lence of design and workmanship are to be maintained. Here is the truth 
for the past, the present and the future. 

Only continued education leading to deeper understanding and a 
change in point of view will bring about the conditions Ruskin envisaged. 
The barriers—largely artificial—between industrial designers, artists 
and craftsmen must be broken down so that the individual can move 
about freely within these areas as necessity or inclination dictates with- 
out arousing antagonisms. Industrialists should comprehend the value to 
their processes of the trained designer-craftsman and integrate him with 
their organizations. The public must become increasingly aware of value 
and demand it in both manufactured goods and those made by hand. 

It is far easier to speak thus in generalities than it is to develop ways 
and means which will make these aims come true. First, however, the 
objective must be understood. Then all further decisions must be weighed 
in relation to their achievement. Each of us has his part to play in the 
ultimate picture. It is only through intelligent coordination that these 


desired ends can be achieved. A.OL.W. 
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fhove. silken-smooth seagulls against 
royal and deeper blue 

Left, Mrs. Teixeira’s wedding scar}. 
orange and gold design 

on deep brown pongee. Cave horses 


are arranged on shantung. 
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Batik for contemp 


He art of batik has been practised in Java since pre- 

historic days. The idols worshiped by the people 
were clothed in elaborately decorated fabrics, much like 
those of the Javanese people today. In the mid-Seven- 
teenth Century the Dutch traders introduced batik to Hol- 
land. As a commercial venture it was a failure. Interest 
in the process was negligible until a small group of 
craftsmen awakened public interest there by producing 
some beautiful work with the batik technique. 

Unfortunately, the knowledge of batik in this country 
is. in general, very limited. This is partly because the 
process is a difficult, painstaking one. It is possible to 
produce batik quickly, but to produce a fine piece of 
work is a slow and arduous task—a lesson I learned when 
| made my first attempt. 

| am a painter and a textile designer. Batik held a 
challenge—conceiving an idea and following it through 
as in a painting, but using fabric as a medium. 

Equipped with the best book | could find, “Batiks and 
How to Make Them.” by Pieter Mijer. | proceeded to 
learn the technique. Then | began to think about fabrics 
and color—what type of design would look well on the 
silk that | had chosen to work with, where I could find 
the proper waxes, dyes and acids. With mounting interest 
I set to work designing a square scarf. A small task to 
begin with seemed appropriate. However small the begin- 
ning was, | found before | had finished that | had made 
every possible mistake. 

| returned to the book. determined to find out why | 
had made these mistakes. The next time, checking each 
step of the process. | produced a successful batik. Each 
successive piece gave me the answer to a question posed 
by the preceding one. The common factors for each 
suceess were patience and a craftsman’s care. 

Batik is a wonderful craft in that it does not require 
much expense or a great deal of space. One needs only 
the desire to create a beautiful piece of work and the 
time to work carefully. Any attempt at speed, especially 
in the beginning, may be disastrous. In my approach to 
the problem I studied the methods of the Javanese care- 
fully, and then devised tools to replace theirs. My de- 
cision to work on silk was made for several reasons: the 
beauty of a finely-colored silk, the luminosity of the 
colors and the strength of the fabric. Very important, too, 
was the fact that cold-water dyes were easily obtainable. 

The “Tjanting™ is the tool most used by the Javanese 
for the purpose of waxing the fabric. In place of this 
| used a sable brush. which felt much more at home in 
my hand. The brush, carefully used, can produce fine 


Before Mr. Teixeira perfected the technique of batik on his 


own, he studied painting in California and at the Ozenfant 
School of Fine Arts in New York, A professional painter 
in his twenties, he is also a free-lance textile designer. 


orary backgrounds 


BY WARREN TEIXEIRA 


effects, and | find a variety of brushes satisfactory for 
waxing any given area. Brushes can also be trimmed to 
any desired shape. 

The wax used is very important. | found that pure bees- 
wax suited my purposes very well. It stands the highest 
degree of temperature in the dye bath when the cold-water 
dyes are used. Beeswax can be diluted with paraflin if a 
degree of “crackle” is desired—the greater the proportion 
of paraffin, the more crackle, since this is a brittle wax. 
When no cracks are desired, pure beeswax can be used in 
a dye solution up to 115° Fahrenheit. Rosin can be added 
to the beeswax for use in higher temperatures, but in lower 
temperatures this also becomes brittle. 

A small heating unit is necessary to melt the wax and 
keep it at a point just below boiling. | used an electric hot- 
plate, turning it off and on as the wax became too hot or 
too cool. 

Suitable dyes (provided they do not require boiling 
and that only beeswax or the paraflin mixture is used) 
can be found in drug stores or art supply stores. I 
got my best results with the dyes bought from chemical 
houses. The acids used to “set” these dyes vary. The in- 
formation required for each type of dye can be obtained 
from the salesman. 

Other necessary equipment includes pencils, tracing 
paper, thumbtacks, and some sort of frame on which to 
tack the fabric while waxing it. For this frame I pur- 
chased canvas stretchers at the art supply store, and for 
larger pieces | used a standing curtain stretcher. A dye 
tub is also a necessity—a large enamel baby bath is fine 
for dyeing small pieces. Large pieces must have plenty 
of room to dye the fabric evenly. For these | ordered two 
dye trays of galvanized iron, one forty inches square and 
one nine feet by forty inches, (These large trays are not 
necessary for dyeing a few yards at a time.) An iron, a 
bath thermometer. carbon tetrachloride or white gasoline. 
a good supply of newspapers and a pair of rubber gloves 
complete the list. 

The first step in the batik process is to prepare the fab- 
ric. A thorough washing and ironing will remove the 
sizing from the goods. To insure straight edges in the 
finished piece, it is better to pull threads than to cut it 
with scissors. If silks are being used, make sure that they 
are pure silks so that the dyes and acid treatments will 
be successful. The best of all is a natural colored silk. It 
may be a light chiffon or a heavy silk, depending upon the 
effect desired. The heavier silks make very rich pieces, 
while a shantung catches many variations, enriching any 
color applied to it. 
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Below: texture and motif determine 
brilliant or subtle shades. Claws of lobster 
(Chinese red on brown) show Teixeira’s deft 

use of crackle. “The Chase” « alled for crackle border. 
Right: batik of fish in gold, deep 
red, deep purple blue on natural flat crepe has 


heen acclaimed finest in this country. 
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Next, the design is prepared. | work out my ideas in 
full size on large tracing papers. The design, when com- 
pleted, is backed with pencil and transferred to the silk. 
To make certain that the design is transferred squarely, 
tack the fabric onto a large, flat surface. | have sometimes 
used the kitchen floor. A strong impression can be made 
on the fabric by backing the tracing paper with No. 2 
Conte pencil. This impression can be strengthened with the 
same pencil, if any of the lines appear weak, because these 
pencil marks will wash out when the wax is removed at 
the end of the process. 

Before proceeding, it is well to know exactly which 
areas of the design are to be colored. and what colors are 
to be used. A small color sketch will solve many problems 
which might become troublesome later. Be certain that 
each area is determined before going any further. 

Now it is time to tack the fabric to the frame or 
stretcher. Working on the surface of a taut fabric is quite 
agreeable and, unless too much pressure is applied, the 
goods won't stretch. 

The areas which are to remain the natural color of the 
fabric, or the lightest color, are waxed carefully first. A 
most pleasing effect is achieved by utilizing as much of 
the natural color as possible. It integrates the design with 
the fabric in a more natural way than if a completely 
dyed fabric were used. | find it advisable to wax each area 
twice, being very careful of the edges of each element 


of the design. Then | turn the fabric over and wax the 
back of each area that has been previously waxed on the 
front. This protects the waxed areas from seepage of dye 
through bubbles or possible openings in the weave of the 
cloth. The piece is now ready for dyeing. 

For practical purposes (especially in the beginning) it 
is best to work from light to dark. The Javanese work the 
opposite way, but until the craft is mastered it is wise 
to plan dark backgrounds made up of the superimposi- 
tions of each succeeding dye color. It is also necessary 
to have some idea of what will happen when one color 
is applied over another, because color schemes cannot be 
changed halfway through the process. Experimenting 
will help, as well as using a spectrum color wheel. It is 
best to keep to one family of colors—a warm group or 
a cool group. 

The dye, of whatever type used, should be measured 
with care, and notes should be kept for future reference. 
Such a reference is valuable in order to repeat a given 
color scheme, or to improve it on the next piece, or to 
find what effect one color has upon the preceding color. 
For this purpose | dye small swatches of fabric with 
each batik, waxing over each successive color as it is 
dyed. At the end of the process a strip of this cloth is 
filed along with notations of the amount of dye, amount of 
water, temperature of water, time fabric remained in the 
dye bath, and how much acid used to set each color. 
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The dye is measured into a small pan with some water 
(about a cup) to dissolve it. I find that boiling this mix- 
ture and stirring well while it is on the stove evens it and 
dissolves any remaining particles of dye that might other- 
wise spot the fabric 

Warm water is measured into the dye tub (these meas- 
urements also go into the reference file), and the cloth 
carefully bathed in it. Too sudden changes in temperature 
weaken both the fabric and the wax. Then the fabric is 
removed from the water and the dye is poured into the 
tub. Rubber gloves should be worm for this process to 
keep the dye and acid off the skin 

When the dye has been well stirred into the water, the 
fabric is returned to the tub. The fabric must be kept 
moving constantly to insure even coloring. After the 
color has penetrated the fabric sufficiently (usually ten 
minutes) it is removed from the bath and the acid is 
added to the dve. When the acid has been well stirred 
into the dye the fabric is returned to the bath, and the 
dye becomes “set.” How dark the color is depends upon 
the length of time that the piece remains in the bath after 
the acid has been added. The fabric should be kept in 
constant motion, but gently in order not to crack the wax. 

When the desired shade has been reached, the fabric 

rinsed“in fresh water of about the same temperature 

the dye bath. The piece is partially dried by being 


Fashion original in shantung: 

crackled oak leaves in orange and muted gold on 
rich brown of skirt, bodice of same gold. 

In sear}, background for fishes is all-over crackle. 


placed flat on newspapers or a clean absorbent cloth. The 
top is patted dry with paper towels and the piece is al- 
lowed to dry. When dry, it is ready for the next waxing. 

This process is repeated for each waxing and dyeing. 
If care is taken, all will go well. Bear in mind when dye- 
ing a fabric, that the piece when wet looks four or five 
shades darker than when it is dry. Some idea of how it 
will appear when dry can be gauged by looking through 
the wet fabric into the daylight. 

When the batik is completed, the next step is removal 
of the wax. I find that the most satisfactory method is to 
press most of the wax out with an iron between layers of 


newspaper which absorb the wax. The fabric is now ready 


for the gasoline or carbon tetrachloride bath. 

Take care to work in a well-ventilated room and rinse 
the piece well—it may require several baths. Do not 
scrub the fabric; simply squeeze the fluid through the 
piece until all the wax is completely removed. If any wax 
remains, the piece will be stiff and will not fold or drape 
softly. This is often a fault in the beginning. Now, the 
only remaining step is the pressing. Best results are 
achieved by steaming, since this not only presses the piece, 
but also helps to “set” the dyes further. 

The question of “crackle” arises often in the discussion 
of batik. Many people, misunderstanding the process, 
think that crackle is a necessity. Much of the batik which 
is done carelessly is not based on a design but on the 
splashing of wax onto fabric and cracking the wax be- 
fore dyeing. The result is streaks of color with many 
variations. The use of crackle can enhance a given design, 
but its indiscriminate use should be avoided. Crack the 
wax when and where it will help the design. This is done 
simply by bending the waxed area back and forth, taking 
care to crack only the desired part. If there are no other 
waxed areas on the fabric, it might help to plunge those 
areas into cold water to make them more brittle. If a 
crackled area is to show through a certain dye color, care 
should be taken to re-wax those cracked areas before 
dyeing again. 

Until a sound working knowledge of the dyes has been 
acquired, dyeing should be done with caution. Make the 
dye bath weak—a piece can always be re-dyed, but once 
the dye is “set” it is very difficult (as well as unsafe) to 
attempt to remove the color. 

The practical as well as decorative purposes of batik 
are numerous. The imagination of the craftsman will find 
or create an ever-increasing number of uses for his work. 
Small pieces such as scarves, neckties, cushion covers, 
lampshades or even bookbindings may be planned. Larger 
pieces may include dress fabrics, draperies, wall hangings 
and couch covers. 

The craftsman or artist interested in the batik method 
can create many beautiful things. As a purely personal 
means of expression, it has not been put to wide use, nor 
has it been taken up extensively in America as a decora- 
tive art. Naturally, the time and care required to produce 
a fine piece of batik account for the slow rise of this art. 
But I believe that the beautiful results attainable justify 
the effort of cultivating it. 
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SILVER 
in post-war 


England BY CLAUD BUNYARD 


ny review of English silversmithing since the war 
A would be incomplete without some reference to the 
economic conditions in which it has strived to exist, and 
which have influenced in strange ways the kind of silver 
produced. Apart from general taxation designed to cur- 
tail private spending, there has been the purchase tax at 
the minimum rate of one hundred percent. At one time 
it rose to one hundred-and-twenty-five percent. This tax 
has been levied on all new silver, but not on old silver. 
Little imagination is needed to understand the frustration 
produced by such conditions on the silver craftsman and 
designer. Mercifully, for a period of three years, the tax 
was remitted on certain approved works of the highest ‘ 
quality, but last August this concession was withdrawn, 
and English silversmiths are again struggling for survival. 

In those three years of grace some fine things were 
made, and most of the works shown on these pages date 
Top to bottom: handwrought beaker de- to that period. Even so, few private people could afford 
signed by Leslie Durbin. Sauce boat designed _ handmade silver, and most of the work has been commis- 
and handmade by Robert E. Stone. A.G.Styles __ sioned by institutions still relatively wealthy. This ac- 
is designer of the chased and fluted vase. counts for the high proportion of presentation and cere- 
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Ceremonial salt and cover made by ¢ yril 


J. Shiner (designer) and Stanley Vorris 


icknowledgments are due the Design 

and Research Centre for the Gold. Silver and 
lewellery Industries, London, and to 

Leslie Durbin, Cyril Shiner and Robert Stone for 


permission lo use their photographs 


Palladium roseboul commissioned by the British Institute 


of Metallurgists for Princess Vargaret is by Robert E. Stone. 


Leslie Durbin’s ewer for domestic use holds about 
o pints, has fine hammer-marked surface quality. 
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monial pieces in these illustrations, and the compara- 
tively few examples of domestic silver. 

The Festival of Britain in 1951 inspired the commis- 
sioning of a number of works by institutions of various 
kinds, and the standing salt by Cyril Shiner for the Wor- 
shipful Company of Salters is an outstanding product of 
such patronage. The tradition of the salt dates back to 
the Middle Ages when these pieces were used on the tables 
of the nobility and certain institutions to demarcate the 
line between family and servants, masters and men. Some 
noted examples of these salts still survive, but few, if any, 
have been made since the Seventeenth Century. It was 
therefore an appropiate and imaginative act on the part 
of the Salters’ Company to commemorate the Festival 
year by commissioning a piece of this kind, and Cyril 
Shiner has risen worthily to the opportunity presented 
to him. This piece has no functional use today, but it 
provides a superb table decoration, and in its heraldic 
ornament expresses the traditions of an ancient Company. 

The rosewater dish and griffon ornaments by Leslie 
Durbin were presented to the Worshipful Company of 
Grocers (another of the ancient Livery Companies of the 
City of London) by one of its members, and his arms and 
those of the Company are incorporated in the design of 
the dish, which is twenty-six inches in diameter. The grif- 
fons are taken from the heraldic supporters of the Com- 
pany’s arms, and are nineteen inches high. The design 
and execution are in the highest traditions of the craft. 

Mr. Durbin’s ewer, which is also shown, would make 


a worthy companion for these noble pieces, but it has a 
quiet dignity and usefulness which fits it for private do- 
mestic use, and it was in fact designed for this purpose. 
The surface quality of this piece is also an object lesson 
in the restrained use of hammer-marked finishing. 

Cyril Shiner’s Casket for the City of Birmingham and 
his Chairman's Badge of Office for the Shropshire (Salop) 
County Council also owe their existence to the patronage 
of public bodies. They are impressive and dignified pieces, 
demonstrating Mr. Shiner’s versatility and capacity to fit 
an occasion. 

Robert Stone’s rosebow! was commissioned by the Brit- 
ish Institute of Metallurgists for presentation to H.R.H. 
Princess Margaret. It is a charming domestic piece, and 
one which one feels the Princess was surely happy to 
receive. It is of unusual technical interest in that it is 
made of palladium, a metal which is very hard, and in 
this case took twice as long to work as silver. It is prob- 
ably the only work of its kind so far made in this metal. 

Mr. Stone's condiment set is a pleasing example of 
design for the simple needs of the home. The candela- 
brum by Mr. Stapeley is a finely conceived piece, both 
functionally and esthetically. With its dish-shaped base 
filled with fruit, it would make an appetizing center 
decoration for any table; the finial is cleverly designed 
to catch the light from the candles. 

The flower vase by A. G. Styles is characteristic of per- 
haps the only definable design trend in English silver- 


smithing since the war—the exploitation of the flute. This 


Engraved powder bowl designed by Reginald H., Hill is gracefully 
proportioned. Height is 2\ inches, diameter at lid about 4 inches, 
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Left, engraved cigarette hox is 

Robert E. Stone's. Below, rosewater dish and 

griffon ornaments designed 

and made by Leslie Durbin for the mantel piece of 
the Silver Jubilee Room of Grocers’ Hall, 

London. Lower lejt and right: J. E. Stapeley designed 
candelabrum, coffee pot by Reginald Hill. 
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{bove, condiment set is the work of 

Robert E. Stone. ot ered rosebou l designed by E. 
Stapeley was commissioned by British Nylon 
Spinners Ltd. to commemorate Fesiival of Britain. 


motif can be seen in Leslie Durbin’s dish and griffons and 
in his ewer. It is seen again in Cyril Shiner’s salt, and, in 
its convex (or gadroon) form, in Robert Stone’s condi- 
ment set. Mr. Styles has himsel’ done much to establish 
this trend, and in this vase it is developed to its complete 
and logical conclusion. Technically the piece is also 
notable for the precision of the «ile work on the base. and 
the chasing of the flutes on the body. 

I have kept Reginald Hill's coffee pot and powder bow! 
to the end because they express so much of the best in the 
craft of silversmithing. They are beautifully proportioned 
and seemingly effortless in their grace and inherent sta- 
bility. They also demonstrate Mr. Hill's practice of what 
he preaches. so eloquently in the Autumn 1950 issue of 
Craft Horizons on the reflectivity of silver, and | can offer 
no better commentary on these pieces than Mr. Hill’s own 
words in that article. 

This selection of pieces is a fair representation of the 
best that has been accomplished in English silversmithing 
since the war, except that no illustrations of ecclesiastical 
silver were available. nor were any of the few examples 
of silver which have been influenced less by tradition and 
more by what may be broadly described as the coniem- 
porary movement in the fine arts and design. 

Respect for tradition is a most powerful influence in 
the work of English silversmiths. Looking back on the 
great tradition they inherit, they feel that the height of 
achievement is to make some personal contribution which 
will take its place worthily in that line. Deliberate dis- 
regard of the tradition is considered not so much hereti- 
cal as lacking in humility. 

In assessing this philosophy one must remember that 
the silver handcraft—as distinct from the silver industry 

has scarcely changed in more than five hundred years. 
Metallurgical science and technology have improved cer- 
tain methods, but have not changed them to any degree 
that would influence design. If anything it has improved 


the techniques of fine detail which appear to be alien to 
the general conception of modern design. 

Trends in design, or fashions, are the resultant of con- 
stantly changing forces—philosophic, social, psychologi- 
cal, cultural and economic. At any one time these forces 
vary in different places and different departments of life. 
The English contemporary movement in interior design 
which has produced some excellent furniture and decora- 
tive wares has had little influence on the design of silver, 
nor has English silver contributed much to it. The reasons 
appear to be several. In the first place there is the con- 
sciousness of tradition and the conservative attitude to 
change—not necessarily a bad thing when one remembers 
that the social philosophy towards silver is essentially con. 
servative and associated with lifelong possession and the 
passing on to generations to come. Another factor is that 
most modern furniture is a product of the machine, and 
the craft of the carver in particular has been literally 
banished. There may or may not be good reasons for this, 
but undoubtedly it has formed an esthetic gulf between 
modern furniture and the silver craftsman steeped in 
tradition which is difficult to bridge. 

Economics also enter into the picture, especially in 
England where, for purchase tax reasons, almost ail mod- 
ern furniture is of the simplest and cheapest form of 
manufacture, and is bought by people of strictly limited 
means. For such people even tax free handmade silver is 
out of the question. Thus the English silversmith of today 
is denied the inspiring influence of the patronage of young 
minds which throughout history has been the necessary 
complement to the creative artist-craftsman. 


Claud Bunyard is an Englishman with a background of in- 
terior decoration, Since the war he has been in the service 
first of the Council of Industrial Design, later of the Design 
and Research Centre for the Gold, Silver and Jewellery 
Industries. He is now working in Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Guido Gambone. 
potter BY GRETA DANIEI 


His work evokes the spirit 


of the ancient Etruscans 


nom Italy has come to us a display of pottery pieces 

vases, bowls and jugs—whose forms as well 
as coloring impart an impression of unusual vitality and 
imagination. Many of them are strangely shaped, re- 
sembling images from the realm of fancy. Bright patches 
and lines of brilliant colors sparkle over bases of thick, 
whitish glaze. of which they are an inseparable part 
Modern? Yes. Yet. while showing a whimsical and slyly 
humorous quality which relates many pieces to the work 
of Klee and Miro. and while the vigorous vocabulary of 
contemporary painters has been used in the decorations, 
these works hark back to an earlier period. They remind 
us of certain primitive vessels produced by civilizations 
such as the Etruscan or the early Greek 

The man who creates and commands this world of fan- 
tastic pottery shapes is Guido Gambone, a sturdy, dark- 
haired Italian from the region of the Gulf of Amalt. He 
is considered one of the leading figures in the rejuvena- 
ting process of Italian crafts today. 

Guido Gambone was born in Montaldo D Avellino 
near Vietri in 1909. At the age of fifteen he began as 
an apprentice in one of the local pottery factorie:. He 
began painting at a later stage, but ceramics has remained 
his true life work. 
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Pottery is one of the most ancient crafts; it is also 
one which reveals most directly the hand which has 
formed the pliable material. The lump of supple clay 
on the quickly rotating wheel will respond to the slight- 
est pressure of the hand. As the side walls of a vessel 
rise, an undulating movement will either direct them 
outward in a gentle curve or upward in a daring sweep. 
\ squeeze will narrow the mouth, or a flattening pat will 
produce a squat and generously open shape. As for the 
handle, a thick, short roll of clay may connect lip and 
belly with a solid grip. Yet, a flat ribbon of the same 
clay may rise boldly in a loop above the rim, adding 
sharp contrast and visual excitement to the main form. 
All this is accomplished with very litthe more than ten 
sensitive fingers. 

Gambone’s hand is very much in evidence in his cre- 
ations. Remarkable is the freedom and inventiveness with 
which he gives final shape to a piece just off the potter's 
wheel. A bowl or vase of basically conventional shape 
is often pinched and twisted into a new or amusing form. 
The marks of the sensitive pressure of the shaping hand 
are left to collect little pools of shadow for extra tex- 
tural effects, or filled with color to form deep spots of 
luminescence. His glazes, opaque over porous earthen- 


Courtesy, Brooklyn Museum 


Guido Gambone, far left, Italian ceramist. 

His vigorous works proclaim painter 

and sculptor, a true modern whose plastic imagery 
stems from primitive Mediterranean pottery. 


ware, are expertly handled. They underscore the earthi- 
ness of the underlying form, are pleasantly solid in sub- 
stance and delicate in shading. His decorations are 
forthright and contemporary in feeling. They suggest a 
painter's rather than a potters approach. In exploring 
a new and fascinating medium, the painter Gambone is 
well aware of the particular problems posed by working 
on three-dimensional surfaces. The designs, often done 
as thin line drawings, appear deceptively simple. The 
figure of a man, for example, arms raised, head jutting 
up, set in a casually drawn rectangular field on the side 
of a cream-colored vase, may look like the playful serib- 
bles of a young child. Yet it has all the sophistication of 
a mature mind. Geometric line drawings, a basket weave 
cradling the belly of a wine bottle, or a continuous pat- 
tern of circles set into a net of horizontals and verticals 
which curves around the center of a vase, will empha- 
size as well as clarify the smooth shapes to which they 
have been applied. 

A year ago Gambone moved from Vietri to Florence. 
Associated with a young American, he runs his own 
fairly large factory where many of his bowls, vases, 
pitchers and coffee sets are produced from his designs 
by skilled artisans working under his direction, But the 
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large semi-abstract sculptures, some of them man-sized, 
the fantastic figure-shaped vessels, the huge square plat- 
ters covered with abstract compositions are executed by 
him. It is in these pieces that he comes closest to an 
unbroken tradition in his country of plastic imagery. 
which can be traced back to the Etruscans who preceded 
the Romans and to the Greeks who sent their finest wares 
across the blue Mediterranean. The mythology of both 
peoples is full of strange tales about metamorphoses of 
man-into-animal, plant, rock or cloud formation. Poets, 
sculptors and painters have drawn from these fables for 
centuries. They have nourished their imagination and 
provided the gossamer fabric from which they have built 
their own world of fantasy. Gambone is a legitimate heir 
to this tradition and uses it with boldness and ingenuity. 
Complete mastery of his material allows him greatest 
freedom in the execution of creations which are fired by 
a Mediterranean temperament. but restrained by the dis- 
crimination of a highly developed esthetic sense. There 
is tension and vitality in the deft shapes of women rising 
from rounded bowls. holding on to the spouts of bottles, 
forming with their bodies the handles of baskets and 
flasks; in the strange bird-shaped jugs and the majes- 


tically standing or striding forms which resemble hooded 
men. They reveal a profound knowledge of human emo- 
tion and of worldly matters in a man who is largely 
self-taught and has never traveled beyond the boundaries 
of his own country. 

The architect Gio Ponti salutes the work of his contem- 
porary in a recently published article in the Italian 


magazine “Domus”: 

“Gambone vases and terracotta are anthropomorphous ; 
they are women, they are flesh. We recognize in Gambone 
the presence of a Mediterranean spirit which has not 
been borrowed nor is nostalgic, nor polemic, but is of 
flesh and blood. One would be tempted to say of him, 
who began to work as a boy at Vietri, that he is a product 
of Vietri; we should say instead that this beautiful Vietri 
is his product, that he brought to it an immense and 
ancient Mediterranean spirit and that he took this also to 
Florence where he works today.” 


Greta Daniel, assistant curator for the department of 
architecture and design at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City, returned lately from Florence. She gives 
here her sensitive evalution of Gambone’s work seen there. 


Vitality, imagination, freedom in shaping and design underscore 
Gambone’s works. Surjace decoration is sophisticated, deceptively simple. Deft and 
experienced, this young potter handles glazes with delicacy and brilliance. 
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Weaving with 
Oregon flax 


BY GUIN HALL 


VERY craftsman of ability can contribute to the ad- 
E vancement of industry. It is the handcraftsman who 
provides the inspiration to further old enterprises and to 
create new ones. He is unhampered by machinery and is 
free to use his creative talents to develop new ideas. Ex 
perimentation on machinery, by trial and error. is costly 
and operators are not trained for creative work. Thus, 
powerful and highly mechanized as textile manufacturing 
is today, it must depend for its progress on the individual 
weaver working at his loom, combining colors, weights 
and sizes of yarns to produce new designs and new tex- 
tural effects. Joan Patterson, pro! sor of clothing and 
textile design at Oregon State Coilege, has given just 
such impetus to that state’s flax industry. 

Oregon is the only state raising fiber flax on a com- 
mercial basis. The crop has been in cultivation for over 
fifty years. yet, until three years ago, nothing had been 
done to capitalize on the exclusive native fibers for use 
in the field of decoration. The only linen products were 
mops, twine, rugs and duck canvas for military use, and 
only two mills in the state made yarns. (A substantial 
proportion of the crop went into the manufacture of 
cigarette papers.) Today, thanks to an extensive research 
program fostered by Miss Patterson's experiments, up- 
holstery and drapery fabrics as well as other home-fur- 
nishing materials are produced for the consumer trade. 

Weaving had not been one of Miss Patterson's major 
studies when she worked toward her bachelor’s degree 
in architecture and interior design at the University of 
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Oregon. But when she began teaching at Oregon State's 
Home Economics Department, textile design was included 
in her schedule. She therefore set about supplementing 
her knowledge of weaving. When Dorothy Liebes gave 
a course at the Portland Art Museum, Joan Patterson 
was one of her students. As an instructor, she became 
keenly interested in the promotion of native materials 
and herself began weaving with Oregon linen. She 
couldn't understand why Oregon manufacturers ignored 
what she foresaw as a profitable source of new business. 

Discussing the flax future with various manufacturers, 
Miss Patterson found many reasons for apathy. Some 
companies said the threads of Oregon linens were too 
shiny for extensive use in upholstery fabries. Others said 
the textures could not be varied enough, that linen had 
been perfected and was not subject to improvements. And 
for those companies who were willing to try weaving 
fabrics of linen, no fine yarns or good colors were being 
manufactured. 

It became apparent that the only way to promote the 
native flax was through a cooperative program. At last, 
after several months of discussion and constant experi- 
ment, a research program was planned, the joint efforts 
of the Oregon State College experimental station in 
Corvallis, the Oregon State School of Home Economics, 
and the Flax and Linen Board, a group of business men 
appointed by the governor. Both federal and state funds 
were appropriated for this research and Miss Patterson 
set to work at her looms. 


Far left: upholstery fabric, warp and weft 
in tow linen yarns; next, linen rug weaving technique 
using flossa bar for uniform loops. 

Left, upholstery using heavy rug linen yarns. 
Below, transparent linen drapery. 


“I think it was my contrary streak that made me most 
determined,” she says. “I couldn't see why linen had to 
be woven the same way generation after generation and | 
made up my mind to show all our doubting manufac- 
turers. Linen takes dyes so beautifully that it is perfect 
for home furnishings. | worked to prove that its yarns 
could be blended into an infinite number of interesting 
textures.” 

According to color, size, ply, length of fiber, and type 
of spinning, Miss Patterson varied each length of ma- 
terial. She combined several different plies of fibers, wet 
and dry spun yarns and unusual ‘colors in both long and 
short fibers. The result was that she was able to achieve 
three-dimensional quality of extraordinary depth. Most of 
the Oregon yarns, in contrast to the Lrish, are spun dry 
and maintain a soft mat surface. This. too, makes Oregon 
linen specially suited to upholstery and drapery fabrics. 

During a sabbatical leave in 1950, Miss Patterson at- 
tended Cranbrook Academy of Art in Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, where she obtained her master’s degree in 
fine arts. The complete freedom offered her there con- 
tributed greatly to the stimulus that urged her on. 

As her weaving progressed and manufacturers watched 
the results, it became apparent that there was a wider 
future for Oregon flax. Mills started making finer linen 
yarns. The first step in the program had been taken. The 
Salem Linen Mill in Oregon's capitol, which formerly 
had produced only bleached. natural and gray yarns, be- 
gan under its new owner, the Davis Cordage Company. 
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Top harvesting fax the strau is dried 

in open fields, wigwam jashion. Above: delive red 

from scutching turbines, linen fiber 

is cle an and straight all shive s and foreign matter 
removed. Right: hackling (similar to « ombing) 

to make sure all fibers are straight and free from tangles 


Opposite page Joan Patterson, designing at her loom 
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to put out linen yarns in a wide range of good colors. 
Oregon Flax Textiles, owned by the National Automotive 
Fibers Company in Detroit (which does most of the 
upholstery fabrics for Chrysler automobiles), began to 
make linen yarns of fine quality. This company, estab- 
lished during the war to make strategic materials, had 
limited its production almost entirely to rugs of short- 
fibered tow yarns until the research program took over. 

Today weaving of upholstery fabrics is being done by 
the Oregon Worsted Company, which used to make only 
tie linings, and by the Pendleton Woolen Mills in Wash- 
ougal, Washington. Many others are showing interest and 
are expected to join the upward surge of native industry. 

In designing her upholstery and drapery fabrics, Miss 
Patterson has kept in mind that they are to be woven on 
power machinery and yet must maintain a handwoven 
look. Thus her patterns must be woven loosely as the 
machine pulls yarns taut. For an industrial designer the 
work does not end when the manufacturer adopts the de- 
sign. Miss Patterson has had to supervise the men working 
at the mechanical looms until they are accustomed to the 
new processes. Most of the workmen had been used to 
wool fibers only or to the wet spun flax yarns of Ireland 
which require entirely different handling. 

Miss Patterson has developed varying linen fabrics 
such as coarse, heavy weaves for hard-wearing upholstery 
and sheer plaids and stripes for draperies. She stresses 
the importance of deciding how the fabric is to be used 


before it is woven. Sheer fabrics designed to be hung at 
a window require different colors from an opaque up- 
holstery cloth. Some colors are lost against a strong light 
while others take on an almost iridescent quality. 

Linen has a particular affinity for dyes that give clear, 
bright hues without harshness—an important factor in 
home-furnishing fabrics. The Patterson fabrics are a 
blend of varying threads. No deliberate pattern is set 
into the loom; the effect is achieved through the relation 
of threads to each other as they are placed in the fabric. 
In working out the patterns, Miss Patterson advises that 
low floating threads be avoided. “Plain or twill weaves 
work out best.” she says. “Texture variety is achieved 
by the combination of weights in both warp and weft 
threads.” She encourages experimenting with colors that 
might clash ordinarily but side by side on a loom provide 
unusual and complementary effects. 

Miss Patterson uses two looms for her weaving. One 
is a thirty- to thirty-six-inch collapsible counterbalance 
loom that is good for most light weaving. It also makes 
excellent box shuttle. This loom is an Oregon product 
made by Arthur Allen of 3322 Southeast Concord Road, 
Milwaukie 22, Oregon. Her heavier and larger loom for 
all kinds of weaving is a forty-five-inch Bexell loom of 
heavy maple made by John P. Bexell and Son of 2470 
Dixie Hi-Way, Pontiac 17, Michigan. 

A number of cautions are listed by Miss Patterson for 
dealing with Oregon flax. The warp should be stretched 
very firmly, with just enough slack to shift position 
easily on the harnesses. “Weave fairly openly,” she ad- 
vises. “A great deal of linen fabric is woven too firmly. 
It must be remembered that linen material usually col- 
lapses two-and-a-half to four inches a yard after it comes 
off the loom and allowance should be made for this.” 

Just as soon as the linen yardage is taken off the loom 
it should be washed thoroughly in very warm water and 
lots of suds. This softens the fabric and sets the threads. 
A washing machine is best for a thorough laundering of 
new linen, Miss Patterson says. “It is wise to dampen and 
iron by hand,” she recommends. “The luster of linen 
comes out with the abrasive action of the hand iron. When 
dampening, roll the fabric the length way of the material. 
Avoid folding as much as possible. These wrinkles are 
hard to remove.” 

The Patterson-inspired research has brought about the 
formation of a new company—Oregon Fabrics—which 
produces only linen upholstery fabrics. Miss Patterson 
has been named the firm's designer; her fabrics will all 
bear her name. In stimulating the manufacturing indus- 
try and at the same time achieving success in her own 
experiment she has realized a designer's dream. 


Guin Hall is a feature writer on home equipment for the 
Vew York Herald Tribune. Born in Portland, Oregon, she 
studied at St. Helen’s Hall Junior College where she ma- 


jored in fine arts; graduated from Columbia University. 
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1 heart of rubies set in 

palladium. Right, amethyst in the rough. 
Beetle on opposite page has iride scent 
hlac k opal wings, eme rald body 


fhove. gold hracelet of ele gance and color 
excitement combines Persian turquoise, purple sapphires, 
tiny diamonds. Turtle’s back (left) is mottled turquoise. 


fhove, celestial Oriental pearl 
studde d u“ ith two diamonds, encircle d u ith 


deep hlue sapphires Farrings at right, 


amethyst cut into e rquisile sfars 
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An imaginative lapidarist 


works magic with color 


BY HARRIET MORRISON 


Precious and semiprecious 


0 Victoria Stone, master gem-cutter and designer. 

making jewelry is a deeply personal matter. It is 
as though she feels within herself an artistic compulsion 
to release to the full the latent treasure of the living 
rock. Her particular joy is to design the perfect piece 
bracelet, brooch or ring—for a specific person or a 
special occasion. 

She is successful, in the true sense of the word, be- 
cause of her spontaneous response to color and com- 
position, because of her skill in cutting and her talent 
for setting stones brilliantly, persuasively. A piece of 
design is good, in her credo, according to the beauty 
of the materials, how right the setting is for the stones, 
and how comfortable it is to wear. 

Color is Victoria Stone's starting-point. Consequently, 
she tosses out the book of rules for “precious” jewelers 
and recklessly combines semiprecious with precious 
stones—or shells, if she chooses—with ravishing color 
harmonies and dissonances as a result: coral with emer- 
alds, turquoise with purple sapphires, amethyst with 
rubies and diamonds. She has little interest in diamonds 
except for accent and brilliance and, in fact, rejects 
commissions from would-be customers who buy diamonds 
as an investment. 

If color is the ignition spark, it is the size, shape and 
quality of the stone which determine its setting for Miss 
Stone. The character of the gems suggests their own 
treatment; she “feels” the design for each one, as she 
takes off the rough edges, lives with it a bit, and then 
follows through with the arrangement or motif it offers 
her. Miss Stone’s pieces never look “odd”; good taste 
always prevails. Her style, perhaps, transcends the fad 
of the moment. Yet in spite of her originality—or pos- 
sibly because of it—her jewelry is both fashionable and 
sophisticated. 

As a child, Victoria responded acutely to color. She 
began then collecting minerals, and any and all stones 
that appealed to her. At that time she thought of jewelry 


as many people do—as something expensive and ex- 


traneous, an unnecessary luxury and not a real part of 
one’s life and personality. Years later, when she learned 
the craft of gem-cutting from an old German lapidary, 
she found that she had a talent not only for faceting 
and polishing stones, but for designing jewelry. Then 
she learned enameling. And all the time she searched for 
new stones and matrixes and hunks of mineral, studying 
their properties and potentialities. 

After ten years in her shop on Madison Avenue, in 
New York, Miss Stone is still experimenting with all 
sorts of gems, many that traditional jewelers would dis- 
card — streaked or cloudy semiprecious minerals, sap- 
phires with too much “silk.” It is color that she seeks. 
One of these milky sapphires she has combined with 
rosy rubies and diamonds in a clip. It is the tricolor, 
but subtle, not strident. The outer room of her shop. 
done in shades of blue, is a compact museum, decorated 
with her own pieces, as well as uncut rocks and minerals 
and jeweled objects which she has collected from the far 
places of the world. 

Some designers—and doodlers—like the shapes of 
four-leaf clovers, hands, little frogs or fishes, bow- 
knots, plumes, geometrical or abstract motifs. Victoria 
Stone likes butterflies, beetles, dragonflies, turtles and 
stars. Stars are her specialty; hearts, too, She has got 
one four-leaf clover, with ruby center, but its amethyst 
leaves are heart-shaped. She finds herself continually 
returning to the heart theme,and has made them of dia- 
monds, pearls, aquamarine, amethyst, turquoise. One is 
a Valentine pin of palladium paved with rubies; another 
ruby heart is topped by a crown of sapphires. 

Her penchant for rocks and unusual colors has led 
her to develop interesting cabochons, some of huge size 
and sometimes cleverly faceted on the under side, for 
depth, Her technical skill enables her to cut the deepest 
color tones from a stone. One pair of star earrings she 
cut from sapphires, with beryl set between the five points 
for extra light and sparkle; and a pair of amethyst stars. 
accented with diamonds—a tour de force which took 
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Above, unique he lt Viss Stone 
de signe d fo wear fore ier has om panton ptec vs. 
Back of star rubies and carved jade pin 


shows finish in every detail 


several years because this quartz substance would split 
and shatter, in spite of infinite care, according to its own 
crystalline pattern 

Victoria Stone s most exotic creations are to be found 
perhaps among the butterflies, dragonflies and beetles. 
with their delicately carved legs and diamond studded 
intennae. Polished bodies and wings combine emerald 
with black opal, moonstone with sapphire 

Her turtles are fascinating with tiny gold feet and 
heads, their backs of precious carved jade; one of coral 
with gold ‘rope” edge. one of mottled shell brought hack 
from the Selomen Islands during the war. Butterflies 
with rose quartz or coral bodies, translucent carved jade 
wings and emerald tipped antennae are too delicate to 
wear. These. and other fragile fantasies, are not for sale 
In any case Miss Stone will not part with them; they 
are her treasures part of a collection to be looked at 
and loved. They are gems set off to best advantage in 
as she likes to call 


them. She never cages a jewel, she enshrines it 


their fairy-tale settings or “shrines.” 


Desien motif grows out of the stone, as she has ex 
plained, A luscious baroque pearl is shaped like a water 
lilv. She set it on a green enameled lily pad and studded 
the pad with sapphires to mirror the sky above. The 
result holds real enchantment. A huge Oriental pearl 
to be set for a ring suggested to her a celestial body 
Who but Victoria Stone would have the daring to bore 
holes in the pearl, to set in two diamonds like bright satel- 
lites? She surrounds it with a halo of midnight-blue 
sapphires and sets it in gold 

Limitation of price often becomes a guide to design 
For a very special occasion, the opening of “The King 
and 1.” she was asked to design a token for Gertrude 
Lawrence. She asked first for the script and then, “What 
do you want to spend?” The price itself became a chal 
lenge to her creativeness. The happy result was a charm 
for Miss Lawrence—a solid gold, miniature apple, enam- 
eled in red, for the teacher 

Because Miss Stone values jewelry in terms of enjoy- 
ment rather than expense, she prides herself on being 


able to design for anyone with ten dollars or a king's 


ransom to spend. She feels that price tags are necessary 
only because we live in a commercial world and are not 
the measure of precious jewelry. She scorns the lover of 
the ostentatious who knows “the price of everything and 
the value of nothing.” Victoria Stone could design for 
a wide market to amass sales, but prefers to work for 
her own pleasure, and for those who respond to jewels 
and what she makes of them. She is an artist successful 
in business on her own terms. She has not gone com- 
mercial but neither does she hide her talents or withdraw 
from those who appreciate her work and seek her out 
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BY DON WALLANCE 


the Craftsman’s role in industry 


that “the old craft workshops will develop into indus- 
trial laboratories.” The traditional crafts still have a good 
deal of vitality today. A large number of highly creative 
craftsmen are producing individually-made objects which 
are vital and contemporary in spirit, and retain the special 
qualities of hand craftsmanship. But a growing number 
of craftsmen are using their workshops as design labora- 
tories to create prototypes for multiple reproduction. Like 
the best of the more traditional craftsmen, these artist- 
technicians maintain the closest possible relationship be- 
tween designing and making, but only at the experimental 
level. They are primarily interested in esthetic and tech- 


[ is nearly thirty years since Walter Gropius predicted 


nical experimentation and look to industrial methods as a 
means of reproducing their work in quantity and reaching 
the largest possible market consistent with high standards. 

The industrially-oriented designer is a skilled crafts- 
man. but he does not place special value on handwork for 
its own sake. Hand, mind and workshop are a means of 
integrating the esthetic and technical factors involved in 
designing for multiple, mechanized production. This kind 
of integral designing fosters a sensitive use of materials 
for machine-made products such as we have always as- 
sociated with the work of the traditional hand craftsman. 
It often opens up design possibilities that lead to fresh 
forms not perceived on the drawing board. Objects created 
in this way are less likely to be stereotyped as contempo- 
rary industrial designs often are. 

It would be only natural to expect that design labora- 
tories of this kind can function best within industry itself 
so that design, production and marketing are creatively 
integrated. There are many instances where such a setup 
has been established with considerable success. Industry 
as a whole, however, has not yet accorded to this kind of 
research and experimentation the recognition and support 
more commonly given to purely technical research. Under 
these circunistances, the designer-craftsman often works 
independently, sometimes in areas and directions over- 
looked by industry. 

Product creation is a continuous and total process. If 
the final product is to have vitality and integrity, the de- 
signer must contro! the entire process from earliest con- 
ception to the final stages of production. This is achieved 
quite naturally by the individual craftsman. Under the 
vastly more complex conditions of modern industry, it 
requires a common outlook and objective on the part of 
all who contribute their diverse skills to product creation. 
If the craftsman cannot find common ground for collab- 
oration with existing industry, the next best possibility 
is for him to operate a small production plant in con- 
junction with his experimental workshop. This is what a 
growing number of enterprising designer-craftsmen are 
doing. The capital required for such undertakings, how- 
ever, limits this kind of activity to those processes which 


Craft workshops 
can be and are industrial design 


laboratories 


require relatively little capital investment and which can 
be operated on a small scale with reasonable efficiency. 

The influence of the designer-craftsman is particularly 
evident in the textile industry. Marianne Strengell, Hen- 
ning Waterston, Isabel Scott and Emily Belding are 
among the many fine weavers who use their workshops 
to create prototypes for production on power looms. They 
may use either hand or power looms for creating the 
original designs and fabric constructions, but these pro- 
totypes are developed within the disciplines imposed by 
the power looms on which they will be reproduced. 

Mike Belangie of Menlo Textiles operates his own 
small weaving plant. Together with his highly-skilled 
technicians he designs his fabrics directly on one of the 
power looms in the plant. When Belangie took over the 
shop in 1945 it was equipped with both hand and machine 
looms. Much emphasis in sales promotion was placed on 
the “handwoven” qualities of both the hand and power 
loomed fabrics. Since then Belangie has eliminated all 
hand looms, But the craftsmanlike attitude of all who 
work in the shop and the basic approach to design is 
evidenced by the exquisitely-woven “casement” fabrics 
characteristic of Menlo production. 

D. D. and Leslie Tillett operate a small but completely- 
equipped experimental laboratory and pilot production 
plant where fabrics are printed directly, in contrast to 
the prevailing practice of creating printed fabric designs 
with paper and tempera and then transposing the paper 
design to fabric at second hand. : 

The Tillett workshop occupies a four story brownstone 
house in upper Manhattan. It includes a chemical and 
color laboratory; a silk screen-making section equipped 
for preparing screen by either hand or photographic 
methods; a printing room equipped with a twelve-foot 
table for experimental printing and a thirty-foot table 
for production. This equipment is operated by Tillett 
trained technicians. Tillett designs may be produced in 
limited quantities in their own pilot plant for sale in the 
Tillett store located on East Fifty-sixth Streei, or may 
be mass produced in larger plants under the direction of 
Leslie Tillett who is familiar with industrial production. 

Charles Eames, assisted by a small but versatile group 
of artists and technicians, uses his workshop in Cali- 
fornia for design and experimental fabrication of furni- 
ture in metal, plastics and plywood. The shop functions 
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Below, Harold and Trude Sitterle 
in studio-u orkshop. Ailn is being stacked. 

Right, their white porcelain with blackened steel 
pepper mill, and salt dish. Servers 

and ladles designed by Sitterle and Keith Hovis. 


Keith Hovis 


{ display of Charles Eames’ 
new series of plyu ood storage units in various 


sizes, which he has photographed 


From the Heaths’ studio and plant 
in Sausalito. California: ashtray. afte r-dinner 


coffee set. casseroles in dinnerware. 
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Leslie Tillett examining section of print at one of long tables at the Tilletts’ workshop. 
Screen being moved along the fabric in the process of hand printing in the workshop. 


primarily as a design laboratory for the Herman Miller 
Furniture Company. It is equipped with light machine 
tools for working on wood and metal, and with im- 
provised presses for fabrication of flat and curved ply- 
wood panels. Components requiring special processes 
such as plastic molding, metal stamping or wire forming 
and welding are done in outside shops and then brought 
together in the Eames shop for further study and com- 
bination. Some of Eames’ designs are produced in a pilot 
plant near the experimental shop. Other designs may be 
produced in the main Herman Miller plant, or by Her- 
man Miller sub-contractors. In all cases, however, the 
Eames furniture is first completely developed in his own 
workshop, and he participates directly with factory 
people in preparing the original prototypes for multiple 
production. Eames has found this way of working nec- 
essary to solve the technical problems posed by his de- 
signs, and to develop the forms implicit in his technical 
approach. The two cannot be separated. 

Edith Heath started her career as a studio potter, but 
turned from the hand duplication of pottery tableware 


to the use of her workshop for development of dinner- 
ware designs expressly intended for quantity production. 
These are manufactured under the direction of Edith and 
Brian Heath in their own ceramic plant where design and 
production are parts of a continuously interrelated proc- 
ess. The Heath plant is equipped for jiggering and slip 
casting with the same type of mechanical production 
equipment found in much larger plants. Production is 
carried out by about twenty workers nearly all of whom 
have been trained on the job by the Heaths. Directly 
adjacent to the production shop is Edith Heath's studio 
where she may experiment freely with form and tech- 
nique or shape new objects for production in the plant. 

Sitterle Ceramics is an interesting example of a very 
small yet completely self-contained design-production 
unit. Harold and Trude Sitterle established their shop in 
an abandoned mine shaft which forms the foundation of 
their house. Here they have developed the original de- 
signs and production techniques for their slip-cast, high- 
fired white porcelain ware, and have built their own 
kilns, ball mill, spray booth, molds and other equipment. 
They handle every phase of the operation from initial 
design to sales promotion and distribution. The same 
products, processes and molds could be transferred di- 
rectly to a much larger plant. 

The work of these forward-looking designer-craftsmen 
indicates a path for others to fellow. Much of this activ- 
ity is as yet outside the main orbit of industry. As more 
craftsmen direct their work toward the needs of an in- 
dustrial society, and as industry itself becomes more 
aware of their work. the two will inevitably draw closer. 
This is one way in which the contemporary craftsman 
can participate creatively in the great task of our time: 
to master and assimilate the machine for human ends, and 
to provide a richer environment for living. 


Don W allance, product designer who collaborates with fae- 
tories, research laboratories and small workshops, is pre- 
paring a study of design in industrial and handcraft pro- 
duction, to be published soon. Fifth in the design series. 
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Samples of Sydney Cocke rell’s hand-marbled 
end pape rs the series abe te. illiam hapman 
(1) aluming paper with sponge hefore bath; 
(2) drawing colors into pattern, and 

(3) lifting page from trough to wash and dry. 
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ARBLING appealed to me as a student, not only be- 

cause the patterned papers were needed for books 
in our hand bindery in Letchworth, but also because the 
process intrigued me. 

This process consists of transferring floating colors to 
paper and depends upon surface tension. Though the 
principle is simple the practice is quite involved. The 
colors must be floated on a viscous solution so that a 
drawn pattern will stay in place long enough for it to be 
transferred to paper. For this, carageen moss—a kind of 
seeweed collected on the coast of Ireland and bleached 
in the sun—is used. It is boiled in water and the solution 
‘called size) is poured into a marbling trough, a shallow 
tray three feet by two feet. The carageen size has just the 
right viscosity to enable the colors floating on the surface 
to he gently drawn into a pattern without sinking. Other 
things, such as gum tragacanth or linseed. may be used, 
but ordinary glue size or gelatine is not satisfactory. The 
surface of the size is skimmed, the marbling inks (spe- 
cially prepared water colors) flicked on with a brush or 
dropped on with a long, widely-spaced comb the length 
of the trough. As each drop of color touches the surface 


aper BY SYDNEY M. COCKERELL 


A famous English bookbinder 


makes his own end papers 


of the size it spreads into a circular blob about three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter. These blobs of color can 
be drawn into a pattern with a stick or comb and if the 
size is of the right consistency the pattern will stay in 
position long enough for it to be transferred to paper. 
The paper is first sponged over with a solution of 
alum, which acts as a mordant for the color. The solution 
two ounces of powdered alum saturated in one pint of 
warm water—should be used cold, as the solubility of 
alum rises very rapidly with temperature, and if too 
much alum is applied to the paper it may come off, tak- 
ing the color with it when the sheet is washed. There 
should be no noticeable crystals on the sheet. On the 
other hand, the color will be apt to wash off any part 
that has been missed by the alum. While still damp, the 
paper is carefully laid down (in such a way that air is 
not trapped between the paper and the color) on the 
thin film of color floating on the surface of the size. The 
spreading of the color is controlled by the addition of 
drops of prepared ox gall, which reduces the surface ten- 
sion of the color. If things have gone according to plan 
the color will transfer to the paper and the sheet can be 
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lifted off the trough, washed and hung up to dry. 

For each sheet the size must be completely skimmed, 
the color put on and the pattern redrawn. Thus no two 
sheets are exactly alike, although it is possible to make 
a batch of sheets nearly enough alike for them to be used 
on a set of books. It takes a great deal of practice to 
make a particular pattern to order or to make a number 


of similar sheets. 
The name of the marbling process derives, of course. 


from the similarity between these patterns and the vein- 
ing in natural marble. Though patterns of this kind have 
been made since 1600, there still seems to be an unlimited 
possibility of variations. The earliest example appears in 
a book bound in France about that date. Some people 
give France the credit for invention of the process; others 
say Turkey and still others, Holland. (Parcels of Dutch 
toys arrived in the Seventeenth Century wrapped in 


marbled paper, thus avoiding import duty on the paper.) 
My own feeling is that the process is probably a very 


much earlier one and | would suggest that it came, as 
paper-making did, from the Far East. possibly China. 
Joseph Halfer, the Budapest bookbinder, seems to have 
been the first to form a method and write a detailed ac- 
count of it. This appeared in 1884 and we are still using 
a modification of his method. 

The special vitality of these paper patterns can be ob- 
tained in no other way, though lithographic copies are 
made (for use on account books). But they are poor 
things compared with the marbled patterns. Ledgers are 
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The pattern of Sydney Cockerell's 
hand-marbled paper above has been enlarged to 


twice its actual size for clear, delicate detail. 


{t right. sam ples are actual size. 
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still marbled on their edges, and at one time the pattern 
indicated the ruling in the book so that the stockist could 
tell with a glance at the edges how many of each ruling 
he had in stock. 

The pattern which is seen developing on this month's 
cover was produced in the marbling workshop we built 
in the garden near the bindery, but it is interesting to 
recollect the rather different conditions which produced 
much the same patterns twenty-five years ago. The trough 
and combs we are now using are of metal—stainless 
steel, brass and copper—as they are easier to keep clean; 
but in those first, experimental days | made my own 
equipment—the marbling trough from oak, dovetailed 
together and jointed with white lead, the combs with 
wooden backs and dowels for teeth. 

Because of the mess involved, it was gently suggested 
that I take my experiments outside and begin work in 
the garden (my bid for the bathroom was not accepted}. 
This, though possible and even pleasant on a fine still 
day, was not so good in half a gale (when | found my- 
self chasing wet sheets of paper around the countryside) 
and definitely inconvenient in snow or rain, as the drops 


from one’s sou'wester tend to spoil the pattern. I there- 
fore moved to a cellar, which was better in some respects. 


It was protected from the weather, but it was very dark 
and bad for dealing with color. The temperature was 
even (one of the necessities for marbling) but too con- 
sistently low. It also turned out that this particular cellar 
was liable to attacks by storm water which caused sudden 


flooding. The idea of marbling is to control floating 
colors, not floating tackle somewhere near the ceiling. | 
saved my paper on two occasions, but not having a peri- 
scope (it was before the days of frogmen) I did not wait 
for a third time to be lucky. The next move was to build a 
special marbling workshop well above high-tide mark; a 
workshop rather like a dairy as buckets and utensils have 
to be kept very clean and absolutely free from any grease 
or oil. Even a flit spray against flies will wreck a batch of 
solution and mean an entire wash up and fresh start before 
good sheets can be made. 

It is possible to marble almost any paper, but from a 
bookbinding point of view (it is for bookbinding that 
the papers are used mostly), it is important that the 
paper be of good quality. We are using papers that have 
been specially made for the purpose: a handmade paper 
and a light brown machine-made kraft paper. The hand- 
made has the advantage of stretching evenly in each di- 
rection when pasted, whereas the machine-made paper 
stretches and shrinks very much more across the grain. 
In addition to books, marbled papers are used for vari- 
ous purposes of decoration, including lampshades and 
cabinet linings. 


Craft Horizons’ readers will remember “A Hand Bindery” 
by Sydney M. Cockerell in the November 1951 issue. Book- 
binders, and others, can obtain many of Mr. Cockerell’s 
papers from Stevens-Nelson, 109 East 31st St., New York. 
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Dorothy Cox, right, at her house in Bucks 
County. Pa., wearing antique red wool petticoal 
which she adapted for linen dresses. 


Fresh paint-box cottons, designed by Dorothy Cox of 


WcMallen, and specially woven for her new country and resort dresses. 


The checks and stripes by Lonsdale ; jour-leaf clover 


motif. a Cox perennial, woven into a chambray by Hope Skillman. 
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Robert Bagby 


I like to paint 
in Cotton 


BY DOROTHY COX 


A name designer of 


clothes devises fresh fabrics 


NCE upon a time | was trained as an artist at the 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia; 
| had great hopes of being a portrait painter. I was keen 
on color, “paint quality,” texture,.and arrangement or 
composition. With those things ingrained, I believe one’s 
artistic opinion and judgment are assured for all time. 
One has acquired a principle but not a formula and can 
continue to create, no matter what the medium. 

On Cresson Fellowships (1 won two), | went abroad 
to study painting in France and Italy. When I first came 
back to New York, I took a job as a fashion artist be- 
cause | could draw and because. at the same time, I loved 
clothes. | made a great many of my own, from corduroy 
coats to silk evening dresses with hand-tied fringes. I 
pored over “Vogue” and “Harper's Bazaar” and, of 
course, the French magazines, “Femina” and “Gazette du 
Bon Ton.” | absorbed everything I could. | hounded the 
New York stores, | learned many things, went to art ex- 
hibitions, the opera, the theater, antique shows, always 
using my eyes, always excited by color, by texture, by 
line, by feel. 

During those days my pocketbook was bulging, not 
with pieces of currency but with pieces of fabric. | was 
known among my intimates as a “swatch sister.” Bits and 
pieces of tweed, silk, ‘ersey, velvet. cotton, linen, ribbon 

anything and everything. A mustard yellow, a Chinese 
red, a taupe gray, a white slipper satin, a heavenly blue, 
an imported print—they would have made a lively mont- 
age. | still have boxes of them stored away. 


When the time came to break away from fashion draw- 
ing into the designing field, it happened abruptly. I was 
working with Virginia Pope, fashion editor of the “New 
York Times.” One morning I met her somewhere to make 
some fashion sketches. Before we started working, I pulled 
out a lot of my beautiful pieces of cloth, handling them 
fondly and raving over the colors. “You know,” she said, 
“I think you're more interested in designing than in draw- 
ing, and you'd better make up your mind which you want 
to do.” 

That did it. | gave up the black and white medium for 
something that was alive, that to me was more like paint- 
ing. My medium was changing again, and it was going 
to be more fun. 

During the next few. years I designed clothes in all 
sorts of materials. I still work with linens, sheer woolens, 
silks. But somehow, and I can’t explain it, I have always 
loved cotton—perhaps because when I was a child my 
mother dressed me in beautiful hand-smocked cottons and 
Anderson ginghams. (Neither she nor I dreamt that one 
day | should find myself in Glasgow, visiting the brothers 
Anderson in person, to work out special versions of their 
famous tartans.) Perhaps it’s because there's something 
nostalgic about laundry, clean and drying in the sun, 
sweet-smelling and freshly-starched, that I can never 
forget. The feeling of a newly-ironed, starched and ruffled 
blouse against the skin is as sensuous as any silk or vel- 
vet. I'm sure mere man, putting on his clean shirt in the 
morning, has almost the same reaction. 
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When I took the job of designing casual clothes for 
McMullen in 1936, the line was in its infaney. It has 
always been my luck to have pioneering jobs. Here was 
a challenge and it was, first of all. in cotton. Something 
told me that it had great possibilities for me. that it was 
nice clean merchandise to work with, that | could build 
it up | felt like a stage doctor called in to work on a 
seript with a fine basic idea, but which needed better 
handling, better details, more finish. This, plus the fact 
that | was handed one of the most beautiful cottons in 
America to work with—the famous “5900" chambray 
made by the Lonsdale Mills. Only MeMullen had it, so 
I could use it. | had something to play with, again a new 
medium. The colors were delectable. the finish almost 
like taffeta, crisp and beautiful. This was a plum dropped 
in my lap and no designer could ask for more 

Eventually Mr. MeMullen asked me to make some 
new patterns in his beloved chambray. It had been used 
for men’s shirts for vears so, although the colors were 
beautiful, the simple stripes were conservative. | began 
by doing aw ide awning stripe. blue and white. rose and 
white, aqua and white, and then a multi-colored stripe 
which was charming and matched the plain chambray 
in combinations. From these grew the plaids, the checks, 
the enormous plaids, the tablecloth block checks, and the 
new-looking stripes. | always used plenty of white in the 
background and simply painted the colors across both 


wavs. It was the freshness of so much white with clear 
paint box colors that made these cottons important, I 
think. and of fashion value. There were none in the whole- 
sale markets like them. They were my own, and they were 
gay. fun cottons—right for Americans and the life. both 
in the country and in resorts, that all America lives 
Laundering them is no problem—these fine cottons in 
beautiful vat colors look better after ten launderings. 

Today a fine varn-dyed cotton woven on a box loom 
with what approximates a taffeta finish has the same 
intrinsic value that a pure silk or a fine wool has. It's 
real, you know how it’s going to behave under trving 
circumstances. It won't let vou down. 

It was like playing paper-dolls to put together the 
plaids before they were sent to the mill for the technician 
to work on. Many strips of cloth were needed. | took any 
thing in my workroom that had color appeal. old scraps 
of linen or silk or just anything. I laid them on pieces of 
white paper (maybe that’s why white always looks good) 
and pasted them down with Scotch tape. | cut and snipped 
and pasted to my heart's content. | had special colors 
dyed, if they were necessary for that season's promotional 
idea. | worked from the folders of thread colors and 
eventually could sketch a check and order the colors by 
number. But the cut-and-paste method was the best. It 
was all there in front of me, like a canvas. And in the 
true sense of the word it was “painting in cotton.” 
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Dorothy Cox dresses, at St. Croix, 

Virgin Islands. Above, in Martinique plaid 
imported cotton, 

Lejt, in four-leaj clover motif, 

designed by Dorothy, woven for McMullen by 
Hope Skillman. Opposite page, 

in Cox-designed Lonsdale cotton, muted 
charcoal, rose and white. 
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Furniture from 
The School for American 
Craftsmen 


At the opening of the exhibition, Contemporary Furniture 
from the School for American Craftsmen, President E1- 
lingson of the Rochester Institute of Technology and Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb, president of the American Craftsmen’s 
Educational Council, were hosts at a luncheon in the gal- 
lery. The guests were leaders in furniture and related 
fields. Many aspects of the relat.on of craftsmen to in- 
dustry were discussed. The exhibit ran through October. 

Such a field is not a new one, but it is one which is 
being re-examined with care by both sides. Industry rea- 
lizes anew its dependence, not on machines, which can 
of course now duplicate almost all hand processes, but 
on the creative spirit which must first animate the ma- 
chine. And woodworkers realize they must use an increas- 
ing number of power tools if they are to compete suc- 
cessfully in the matter of price with industrial output. 
As a result, each woodworker’s shop becomes more and 
more like a small industrial plant 

Any school which wishes to train its students realisti- 
cally must face these facts. The students from the School 


for American Craftsmen, it goes without saying, are 
trained in the use of all power tools as well as in the use 
of hand tools and in the making of joints, mortises and 
so on. For those who wish te design or work for industry 
a further understanding of industrial mechanical proc- 
esses is given through special courses in the second year. 

Such training is not enough, however. The essence of a 
great craftsman lies in his conception of design. This 
must underlie all the teaching of techniques or the stu- 
dent will never have an opportunity to prove himself 
either with industry or in his own shop. He must be 
given leeway for creative experiment, never allowed to 
become static or derivative. He will make mistakes, of 
course, but he will in the end find his own design field. 
This freedom with guidance is reflected here in the work 
of the students in the woodworking department of the 
School at Rochester. 

The problem of building the road on which industry 
and craftsmen can travel together in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and cooperation is not as difficult now as it 
has sometimes seemed in the past. It was brought a step 
nearer by the luncheon meeting. Further discussion and, 
above all, increasingly fine work by new craftsmen will 
bring it ever nearer. 
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4 collection of contemporary pieces, 
easy to live with and 

of impeccable workmanship. 

These and others exhibited at the 
gallery were designed and made 

by students at the School for 
American Craftsmen at Rochester. 
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This is Headquarters for 


Srith Yarns 


(WARP and WEFT) 


You moy howe explicit confidence in weeving crocheting ond loce 
meoking sup and equipment purchosed from Hughes Fawcett Inc 
t's our business to moke your weeving ond crocheting easier ond more 
enjoyable more economical too We hove been leading import end 
distributors of fine trish linen threeds and yarns for more thon 63 yeors 


LECLERC LOOMS... MISSOURI LOOMS 
STRUCTO LOOMS... GOLDEN RULE LOOMS 


Stehedco Reeds, Harness Frames, Heddies Shutties of all varieties and 
makes... Hond ond Electric Bobbin Winders... Text Books on Hondweoving 

Large Selection of all hand loom weav.ng accessories Cotton corpet 
warp and roving lures metallic yorns Selling agents for Lily Mills 


@ large assortment al! supplies averioble for this fast 
of ond colors, Send 10 conte growing art. Write tor Free Circvler 
for somple color cord number Two 


Send for 40 pege cotelog No end com 
plete Boot of pies comtaning 10 sompie 
ond color cords of cottons and wools 
Both for $1.00 postpaid... this price to be 
reboted on firs! order of $10 00 or more 


me Wughes Fawcett, anc. reve 


Dept. Cw-12 115 Franklin St.. New York 13, N.Y. 


Now you can cut down crazing, shivering, blister- 
ing. pinheoling and crawling. How’? Using Draken- 
feld clay bodies with Drakenfeld glazes. The com- 
bination can't be beat! Both the dry casting and the 
moist plastic clay bodies are -pecifieally designed 
cone 06 glares 
And, it’s a cinch to make a slip with the dry clay 
bodys simply add water and adjust to proper 
istency. You may prefer the moist plastic 
hedy. It's supplied ready . just throw it 
on the wheel and start spinning. 


Write for complete Details and Prices. 


“Drakenteld _ 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. New York 7, N.Y 


THE WORKSHOP 


The Making of a Stole 
BY MARTHA RIEFF 


Many weavers today find a challenge in weaving stoles. 
My first project began with a Peruvian alpaca rug yarn 
1 found the characteristics of this varn interesting and 
stimulating and, because of the softness of the wool, my 
selection was quite secure in regard to draping. This al- 
paca yarn, apparently used rarely for stoles, is two-ply 
two beige and one brown—in natural. The stole. above. 
was woven in Lili Blumenau’s studio. 

1 decided to use the yarn for a filling and not for the 


warp because it is very loosely spun and quite stretchy. 
These properties would prevent getting the proper warp 
tension, and its very thickness would require new heddles 
large enough to handle the yarn. Since | didn’t want spe- 
cial equipment | had to avoid changing the heddles. At 
the same time, | thought that the use of the alpaca in 
both the weft and the warp would probably make the 


material too heavy. 

| used a 2/18 worsted warp in the same beige color as 
the alpaca yarn. First, | made a smal! sample warp to 
establish the weave, the quality and the general effect of 
the finished stole. After | finished the trial samples, it 
became obvious that the weave should be as simple as 
possible. A great deal of the alpaca filling should be ex- 
posed in order to bring out the dark brown and beige 
combination of the yarn. | tried several open weave tech- 
niques and decided on a variation of a Spanish lace pat- 
tern. When the yarn was sleyed. three-quarter-inch spaces 
were left open between every two-and-one-half inches. 
thus ‘carrying the warp ends to emphasize even more the 
character of the yarn and weave. It also made the stole 
more drapable and heightened the effect of its being 
woven in separate bands. 

I also discovered that for my weave selection | had to 
readjust the usual loom procedure. The beater is not very 
useful, as the yarn does not fill straight across the fabric 
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with each pick. I used a flat stick about eight inches long 
to do the beating, with enough pressure to keep the yarn 
lving flat, close together but not overlapping. | found it 
dificult, at the same time, to use a regular shuttle because 
the separation between each panel was too narrow. There- 
fore, | wrapped enough filling yarn around a quill or 
bobbin to work several inches at a time. This was a sat- 
isfactory solution, and at the same time prevented dis- 
turbing the position of the warp ends. It speeded up an 
otherwise rather slow lace technique. 

The stole was figured in the following manner: Fin- 
ished length, including the fringe, 77 inches; 22 inches 
wide on the loom: 63 inches stole length; 14 inches for 
fringe: 12 inches shrinkage; 16 inches waste; complete 
warp length, 105 inches. A four harness loom was used, 
threaded 1, 2. 1, 4, 3, 4; a 12 dent reed, sleyed 3 ends in 
each dent. skipping 2 dents in between for 214 inches, 
hen 3, of an inch left empty to give the banded effect. 
Allow 12 extra ends for selvage, 6 for each side. One 
pound of alpaca and about one quarter of a pound of 
the 2/18 worsted yarn was used for the stole. 

The Weave: Open shed. From right send shot through 
first band only. Change shed. Pass varn from left to 
right. Change shed again. Pass shot from right to left 
through panel one and now through panel two. Repeat 
the same in the second band as in the first. Continue 
across the width of the stole. When the last panel is 
reached you should have six picks before starting back 
from left to right. After the starting point, it will be 


necessary to have six picks in the first and last bands, 


three going and three to start back. When the filling 
varn crossed from one section to the other, | opened the 
same shed so that they met. Following this detailed pro- 
cedure will give a better arch to the yarn that floats. I left 
the selection of the fringes until | could drape the stole 
The simplest knot, tied directly under the weaving, was the 
most effective as yarn and weave did not permit anything 
more complicated. 


Present for a Princess 


Vott & Merrill 


A sterling silver gift box, commissioned by the Canadian 
Handicraft Guild (Ontario), was presented to their Royal 
Highnesses the Princess Elizabeth and Philip, Duke of 


Hand-made Text & Cover Papers 


THE STEVENS-NELSON PAPER CORPORATION 
109 East 31 St.. New York 16, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDING 
MATERIALS 


Cockerell Marbles 
French Marbles 
Swedish Marbles 
St. Albans Papers 
Mandrot Hand Blocks 


Japanese Stencilled Patterns 


Elephant’s Hide 
Parchment & Vellum 
Firenze Papers 
Oasis” Nigerian Goatskin 


Mashiki Papers 


MUrray Hill 5-6170 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Complete Stock — Prompt Shipment 


Leathercraft is ovr only business, ond our stock is the 
lergest ond most complete in America. That is why 
you con always depend upon immediate and complete 
shipment of orders sent to us. Whether your require 
ments ore for beginners’ kits requiring no tools or 
experience, for very young boys ond girls, or tooling 
leathers, supplies ond tools for older, more advanced 
students or hobbyists, be sure to check the LARSON 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for your 

E copy of our new 24-page illustrated Catelog and 
Guide to latest Leathercraft projects 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
The Foremost Nome in Leothercraft 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 701, Chicago 24, iil. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept. 701 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your letest 24- 
Page illustrated Cotolog and Guide to Leathercroft 


NAME.. 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, In ‘2 East S2nd 
Street, New York 22. N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 19453 for the purpose of increasing public ax pre 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftemar 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities. acts as a clear 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftemen. (raft Horizons ix the Council’« 


otheral public ation. Supported by individual and group member 
ships and contributions. Ofhcers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President 
Mr. Kenneth Chorley. Vice-President: Mr. William Barrett 


lreasurer: Mies Marv Vail Andress, Secretary 


ROSTER of the Craft Groups 
Affiliated with 
The American Craftsmen’s 


Educational Council. 


APITAL DISTRICT Mrs. George Sleeper, 76 Fuller 
Road, MeKowanville, Albany, Y 

ASSOCIATED HAND weavers, Mrs. M. D. Spaeth, 31 Lancaster 
Avenue, Maplewood, N. J 

camMet crarrs Mr. Rebert Bennett, P.O. Box 3591 
Carmel, Calif 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS Mrs. Gerdon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, N. Y 

CENTRAL STATES CRAFTSMEN’S Mr. Rudolph Brom, 3239 
East Murdach, Wichita, Kan. 

CERAMIC LeacuE OF Mrs. H. H. Taylor, 803 East DiLido 
Drive, Miami Beach 39, Fla. 

CHICAGO weavers curto, Miss Hollis Ryman, 1123 Pleasant Street, 
Oak Park, I 

COLORADO SOCIETY OF CeRamists, Miss Margaret Johnson, 5050 W 
% Avenue, Denver 12, Col 

CONNECTICUT socteTY oF crarrsmEeN, Miss Helen A. Haselton, 
67 Newport Avenue, West Hartford 7, Conn 

COUNCIL OF OZARK ARTISTS AND crarrswes, Mr. William Kennedy 
Box 310, Rogers, Ark 

CRAFTS Mre. William MVM. Dean, Woodstock, 
N. 

THE HaNoWwEAVERS core, Mere. Virgil Anderson, 18330 
Trinity, Detroit 19, Mich 

ENGCLEWOOo Weavers cuno, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago 21, Il! 

FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, N. C. 
caeenwich House porrers, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York, N 

MAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT assoctaTION, Mrs. John E. Boland, 
21 Center Street, Northampton, Mass. 

woosien HaNDICRAFTERS, Mre. Frank C. Miller, 5302 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind 
ITHACA WEAVERS CulLD, Mias Rae Murden, Route 3, Ithaca, N. Y. 
THe jounneymen, Mr. Ernest Brace, School for American Crafts 
men, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, 

THe Kiww crus, Mrs. Eleanor P. Roy, 7241 Brinkley Road, Wash 
ington, D. 


LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & CrarTs, Mr. David R. Campbell, Concord, 

New Hampshire. 

LIBERTY art Leacuer, Mrs. Frank W. Garvin, Box 925, Liberty, N. Y. 

MAINE Coast crartsmeN, Mr. William Shevis, Belmont, Me. 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN—-FREEPORT BRANCH, Mrs. George Soule, 

Box 189, Freeport, Me 

THE MARLI Weavers, Mrs. Louis Bottino, Box 394 F, RFD No. 2. 

Loc kport, 

METAL arts curtp. Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue. 

Toronto 9, Canada 

MEXICAN ART WorKsHOP, Taxco, Mexico, Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, 238 
23 G 

MICHIGAN WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. A. A. Weidman, 20413 Lichfield 

Road, Detroit 21, Mich. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Mrs. Grace Read, 205 Mark Street. 

Nashville, Tenn 


Fellows, 387 Newbury St 


Maxwell H 


MINUTE MAN crarTs, Mr 
Boston, Mass 
MISSOURI FEDERATION OF ARTS AND crarrs, Mr. Don Charpiot 
Peoples Art Center, St. Louis 8, Mo 

MONTANA INSTITUTE OF THe arts, Mrs. O. M. Brammer, Bigfork, 
East Shore, Mont 

NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWeEAVERS, Miss Alice A. Meder, 11 Whit 
tier St., East Orange, N 

NEW YORK socteTy or arrs, Mrs, Francine Fierstein 
1155 Park Avenue. New York, N. Y 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF crarTsmeN, Miss Roberta Leber, 887 First 
Avenue, New York 22, N 

NEW YorK weavers, Mrs. Coulter D. Young, 450 East 63rd St., New 
York, N 

OMAHA Weavers’ curtp, Mrs. Daniel Langfeld, 3322 Woolworth 
Avenue, Omaha, Neb 

opportunity, tnc., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla 

OREGON CERAMIC stupto, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

PARKERSBURG CLAY ciUR, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD oF Mr. Paul W. Eshelman, Rohr« 
town, Pa 

POND FARM WorKkstors, Mr. Gordon Herr, Guerneville, Calif. 
poTromac crartsmen, Mrs. W. Gardner Lynn, 2935 Northampton 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

PLYMOUTH coLony raams, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Mich 

SARANAC LAKE STUDY & crarr cump, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y 

SEATTLE WEAVERS cutLD, Mrs. John Pankratz, Seattle Art Museum, 
Volunteer Park, Seattle, Wash 

SHELBURNE CRAFT scHooL, Rev. J. Lynwood Smith, Shelburne, Vt. 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HAND WEAVERS cUItp, Miss Mary E 
Snyder, 256 East Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT cUILD, Mrs. Georg Bidstrup, 
8'4 Wall Street, Asheville, S. C. 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND sciences, Section of Hand 
crafts, Miss Gladys Renfield, William T. Davis House, 146 Stuyve- 
sant Place, Staten Island 1, N. Y 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS service, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vt 

VILLA HaNDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave 
nue, Providence, R. 

THE WEAVERS cuILD, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Lydia B. Os 
borne, 7 Stratford Road, Winchester, Mas« 

WEAVERS GUILD OF sT. Louts, Miss Margaret Lindsay, Linden 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

WEAVERS OF wiIncHENDON, Mrs. Richard ©. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Mass. 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM AND GARDEN association, Mrs. Roger S. 
Warner, 5 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

WOODSTOCK GUILD oF caarTsmeN, Mr. Allan Gould, Woodstock, N. Y. 
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Fdinburgh, by the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario on 
their recent Canadian tour. The box was designed and 
made—on very short notice—-by Douglas Boyd, a past- 
president of Metal Arts Guild of Toronto. The royal 
couple, who opened it immediately, expressed their very 
great pleasure with it. 

The outside of the case is about four inches square at 
the top with a corn-crib slant to about three inches at 
the base. according to Mr. William R. Cook of Toronto. 
our correspondent. The inner lining, also in sterling, has 
vertical walls. The space between is covered by a rim 
shaped to fit flush over the slightly arched side walls, 
giving the impression that they are half-an-inch thick. 
The over-all effect with the lid in place is one of opulent 
stability. The handhold on the lid represents the trillium, 
Ontario Province’s flower, set over a shallow depression. 
The case itself, made of native Canadian silver, was 
rubbed by hand to a soft sheen. 


Tips for Craftsmen 


The “Nimble Spindle,” a new kind of bobbin, invented 
and patented by Marguerite Brooks, authority on lace- 
making and weaving, is presented herewith for the benefit 
of bobbin lace-makers and thread-crafters. This bobbin 
is made of Butyrate, in shades of ivory and blue, with 
small prongs on the neck which open up new fields of 
endeavor. The spindles are smooth to the touch, correct 
in weight for proficient workmanship and, used in con- 
junction with an elastic band, can hold any kind of yarn 
or narrow ribbon in place. With this new attachment, 
braids, trimmings and fringes can be made of a great 
variety of yarns, including wool, ribbons, metallics, Bela- 
straw and Cordé, thus introducing color into a thread- 
craft which traditionally has been in white or ecru. 

The new “Ribbon Loom,” shown in photograph above. 
was made especially to use with “Nimble Spindles.” It 
weighs less than one pound, has a base 18 inches in 
diameter and a bolster 5 inches wide covered with dark 
green felt. The spread is of beige quilted plastic. The 
entire loom can be shipped flat and set up within fifteen 
minutes. Mrs. Brooks has promised Craft Horizons read- 
ers a story on the new spindles, with detailed projects 
and developments using a wide variety of weaving mate- 
rials to be found in department and novelty stores 
throughout the country. 


65 plymouth avenue south, ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 


Professional courses in the HAND ARTS for 
the beginner and the advanced student, with 
unusual opportunities for self-employment, 


work in industry or in teaching. The excep- 


tional facilities, a distinguished faculty and 
a dynamic philosophy of education based 
upon productive work challenge the begin- 
ning student or the craftsman, artist or de- 
signer who wishes to carry on a program of 
research or creative study. The program 
leads to the ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCI- 


ENCE degree or a citation for advanced 
work. Courses are offered in: 
CERAMICS and ceramic sculpture 
METALCRAFTS and jewelry 
WOODWORKING and furniture design 
TEXTILES and textile design 


for information write to: 


THE SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


study 
ceramics 


at the 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


New, exciting ceramics, ceramic sculpture and 
painting courses. Part and full-time. Mornings, 
afternoons, and evenings. Distinguished faculty. 
Spring Registration begins January 14, Write 
for Catalog C. 


NEvins 86-4486 


STUDENTS LEAGUE 

OF THE Y.W.C.A. 
Men & Women. Dey & Evening Cioss 
es in Bookbinding, Cobinetmating 


Design. Enameling, jewelry, leather 
Gems. Metal, Pottery. Woodcuts 
Weaving, Painting, Sculpture. 32 
hours $30, onnual dues $2. Catolog 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 


PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


DEGREE COURSES: Adv ing Design, Arch . Art Teacher 
Education, IMilustration, Iodustrial Design, and Interior Design. 
CERTIFICATE COURSES: Advertising Design, Miustration, Indus- 
trial Design, and Textile Design. 


JAMES ©. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 
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The l6th Ceramic National, sponsored by the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts and the Onondaga Pottery Com 


pany, makers of Syracuse China, will start touring the 


country this month and will continue its circuit until 
January 1953. with the first booking this vear at the 
Rochester Memorial Art Gallery. The entire exhibition. 
including pottery, ceramic sculpture and enamels. again 
maintains the highest standards. Unique and world 
famous, this annual event in the art world has been 
credited with doing more for American ceramics than 
my other one factor 

New this vear at the initial showing in November at 
syracuse was the First Architectural Ceramic Sculpture 
Citation, awarded to Viktor Schreckengost, the brilliant 
Cleveland ceramist and industrial designer. Considered 
the “best example of the use of ceramic sculpture as the 
integral part of a building plan.” Schreckengost’s monu- 
nental polychromed plaques, executed for the Bird 
suilding of the Cleveland Zoological Gardens, represent 
vird development from prehistoric times to the present 
They are based on scientific research and designed with 
marked originality 

The plaques were produced by the Federal Seaboard 
Terra Cotta Company for the architect J. Byers Hays of 
Conrad, Hays, Simpson and Ruth of Cleveland. The spe 
cial jury for the citation consisted of Ivan Mestrovic. 
professor of sculpture at Syracuse University, and L. C. 
Dillenback. F.A.LA. dean of the Syracuse University 
School of Architecture and College of Fine Arts. As the 
citation says, “The perfect coordination of this artistic 
contribution could only result from an ideal working 
collaboration between the architect and the sculptor, 
under conditions where each is fully acquainted with the 
other's viewpoint and both mutually directing their tal- 
ents toward a common goal.” 


Schreckengost with his 
“Archaeopteryx” plaque: 

above, Paul D. Holleman’s tall 
sgraffito hottles; 

helou Peter H. oulkos” de corative 
earthenware and, bottom, 

stoneware by Robert C. Turner. 
winners in 16th Ceramic National 
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From January 3 through 26, the gallery at America 
House will present an exhibition. “From Rock to Beauty,” 
covering the art of the lapidary from the rough stone to 
the finished piece of jewelry. On the west wall we see the 
uneut stones. tracked down by the zealous “rock hounds.” 
We follow these through the hands of the cutter to the fin- 
ished. glowing gems; then to a section showing the stones 
used in handmade jewelry. Among exhibitors in this sec- 
tion are: Pearl Schecter, Joseph Masseniello, Mary F. 
Schimpff, George M. Wardlaw, Betty Cooke, Henry Steig: 
Sam Kramer. Arthur Smith and Natalie Hays Hammond. 
The pieces show a great variety of design which reflects 
the individual's creative feeling. A section of the gallery. 
arranged as a lapidary’s workshop, has several interest- 
ing power tools. Here Mr. Reginald Miller or one of 
his assistants will demonstrate the art of stone-cutting 
at four p.m. on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons, This 
promises to be one of the most interesting shows the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council has staged. 


January 30 through February 22. the Educational Coun- 
cil plans an exhibition——Leather Is Always Fashionable” 

which will show the best of contemporary leather in 
such accessories as bags. shoes, gloves and belts. There 
will be talks on designing in leather and demonstrations 


of actual techniques. 


The traveling exhibition. “The Structural Arts as an 
Esthetic Experience.” executed during the summer 
months by Norman Cherner, has been completed and 
already shown. It consists of five folding panels with 
photographs and text which make visual the stages from 


the original planning of a house through its furnishing 
and the making of its accessories. Mr. Cherner has writ- 


ten an informative paper to accompany the exhibition. It 
is safely packed in a box which weighs approximately 
250 pounds and may be rented for $5 plus transporta- 
tion. We believe that at this rate many groups may be 
interested in making it the basis of a discussion-meeting 
on contemporary trends. 


The Plainfield Art Association of Plainfield, New Jersey 
is showing its First Annual Decorative Arts Exhibition 
and Craftsman’s Fair in the gallery of the Plainfield 
Public Library from Dee. 31st through Jan. 15th. It 
has succeeded in bringing the artists and craftsmen 
together in an exhibition of nearly 300 pieces of orig- 
inal work. The pottery combines excellent functional 
design with balance of form, beauty of pattern and un- 
usual glazes. The weaving in fabrics of dress and up- 
holstery materials, table jinens and scarfs, is beautifully 
executed and illustrates this intricate art in fine imagi- 
native pattern and color. Exotic jewelry, leather tooling 
and woodearving are also displayed. Among the mem- 
bers represented are: Rosemary Taylor, chairman of 
the exhibit, Adele and Cateau de Leeuw, Harriet God- 
dard, Ruth Butler, Muriel Cochburn, Francine Jupp, 
Helen Prosser, Bernice Loizeaux, Gladys MeVicker, 
Lucy Richardson, Margaret Tyler, Robert Garguile and 
Eric Gort. By invitation representative craftsmen from 
New Jersey submitted ceramics and textiles. Among these 
are: Edward Chandless, Maxwell Chayat. Elsa DuPuis, 
Carl Espencheid, Waylande Gregory. Mona Newkirk. 
Mildred Spaeth and Franz Vontury. 


NOW IT CAN BE TOLD! 


Our complete catalog of 17 sample cards, in all their 
exciting colors, hove ust Deen released They nove 


been 


ed by yarn experts as the most outstand- 


wide range cf styling and designing 


BOUCLES . . NUBBY BOUCLES . . RAYON AND 
SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS . . BELASTRAWS. . 


SARAN .. 


COTTON AND RAYON WARPS . . ETC. 


These yarns represent our stondard 


times 


pply 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” 


Write for details and our FREE MASTER 


CARDS and agree with the experts 
* 


“SMALLEST AND LARGEST ORDERS FILLED” 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


| 42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A, New York 10, N. Y. 


No risk, your 


returned 
mediotely if not > delighted. 


I-PRECIOUS STONES . 


A Few Spectacular Specials Left! 


Here is whet you get if you hurry: o GENUINE EMERALD, nice 
green cabochon '/, inch or larger (wsvally $3.75) DEEP RED 
GARNET (usually $2 75) scarce ond lovely PERSIAN TURQUOISE 
($3.00) SCARAB of Yunan jede ($1.85) rere GREEN TOUR- 
MALINE, beoutifully cut round brilliant of Smms ($3.00) CORAL 
with gemmy lustre ($2.50) HIGH CAB STRIPED EYE-AGATE 
($2.35) unique ¥% inch, ROUND JASPER ($2.25) fine VELVETY 
BLACK ONYX, lorge ($1.75) big bright TIGER EYE CAB ($1.75). 
Or substitute any of the following 
(regardless of price) for any of the above: 


* — fine example ($2.75), 
TIGER © ($2.75), brilliant-cut vavenses 
AMETHYST 2.50), STONE with lots of tight ($2.50). 


$4Q80 


for ovr Charming post paid 


Craftsmen — Send 
Free Booklet! Stones, Supplies, Lore! For the entire lot 


DOUBLE ORDER (20 GEMS) $20.00 


DEPT. H. 


29 W. 6th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Lessons in 


the art Gerlach Studio 
of | 109 East 31 St, New York City 


Hand Bookbinding MU 95830 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of materials and equipment avoilable 


POTTERS 


WHEELS — KILNS — CLAYS — GLAZES — TOOLS 
BOOKS, ETC. 
If you hoven't tried our liquid under- 
glazed colors, send for information 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC, 62 HORATIO ST. N.Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 
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LIEBE 
YARN DEPOT 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 
Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
Exciting Colors 
SAMPLE FEE * ONE DOLLAR 


The New SIMPLIFIED PROCEDURE 


9th Edition & PROJECTS 
HANDICRAFT Basketry + Bookbinding 


by Ceramics + Corderaft 
, Fabric Decoration 
Lester Grieweld Lapidary + Leathercraft 
Colorado Springs Metalwork + Weaving 
Colorado W vodwork 


Price $4.00 
Order from Booksellers and Craft Supply Dealers 


RE-ISSUED 
BAUHAUS by Wolter Gropivs 


Functional Craft Movement 
ver 550 illustrations 224 pages 
Prepublication price $5.00 


CHARLES T. BRANFORD CO., Suite G 
551 Boylston Boston 16, Mass. 


TILE DESIGNERS 


wanted for industrial positions; experienced in de- 
veloping new shapes, decorations, overglaze and un- 
derglaze; stain and flux research. Give job and edu- 
cational background. Address: 101, Craft Horizons. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 


moderate prices 


WM. A. MERCER & CO. INC. 


665 Fifth Ave.. New York 


Imported Linen Yarns 
Metallic For Lane 


Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms 
SEND POR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. ~ DEPT. C 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Tue Art or THE Lapipary by Francis J. Sperisen, pub- 
lished by the Bruce Publishing Co., price $6.50. If we 
were either a professional or a would-be lapidary this 
new book would be one of the first on our library 
shelves. The 349 pages of text are easy to follow and the 
numerous technical photographic illustrations are very 
helpful. They are followed by a comprehensive reference 
list and tables, a vocabulary and glossary and an index. 
The text covers a description of gems and precious 
stones, their physical characteristics and classification, 
tools and equipment and excellent technical directions on 
sawing, cutting, polishing, drilling, engraving, carving 
and sculpturing, mosaic and inlay, diamond polishing. 
cabochon cutting and finally industrial applications. The 
photographs of Egyptian work are quite fascinating. 
Strictly a technical book and one of high quality. 


Tue Hossy Book or Strexciuinc Brusa-STROKE 
Paintinc by Raymond F. Yates, published by MecGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., price $4. This is an extraordi- 
narily good how-to-do-it book which treats of stenciling 
and decorating most adequately. It covers the subject of 
stenciling in detail—the cutting of stencils, their motifs, 
their application. The balance of the book discusses in- 
telligently all the processes of painting. varnishing, under- 
coats and backgrounds, striping and antiquing. There 
are special chapters on fractur, on painting tin trays and 
other tinware, painting on glass and clock faces. Clearly 
written and well illustrated. this book is a must in any 
eraft library 


How to Make Groves by Eunice Close, published by 
Charles T. Branford Co., price $2. This is an excellent 
treatise on the art of glove-making. The text is lucid and 
to the point, and the illustrations easily related to the 
directions. Although this is a most specialized field, we 
believe the book would be invaluable to anyone wishing 
to try a hand at glove-making. 


Earty American Decorative Patterns by Peg Halli. 
published by M. Barrows & Co., Inc., price $5.95. This 
book, first of all, presents a most attractive appearance. 
Its size lends it to good illustration, enhancing the value 
of the text in relation to pictures which cover patterns for 
chests, trays, chairs and certain items in tin, The first 
section of the book is given over to specific working di- 
rections: preliminary preparation, then the colors—their 
mixing and application; use of gold and silver leaf, and 
the application of bronze as weil as stenciling with metal- 
lie powders. Glazing, varnishing and finishing are given 
a chapter as is the restoration of stenciled and painted 
decoration. Given the ambition and application, anyone 
with this book as a guide should be able to do creditable 
and satisfying work. As a how-to-do-it book. it is well 
above average. 
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See 


“LECLERC” 


FIRST 
It is now time for you to 
buy a “LECLERC LOOM.” 


New factory with most 
modern machinery assures 
you the highest quality on 
the market. 

Ask for folder and list of agents 


NILUS LECLERC, Inc. 


L'Islet Station 13, Quebec, Canada 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


FOR THE AMATEUR and PROFESSIONAL CRAFTSMAN 


ceramics 
leather 
metal 
wood 
plastics 


Send 50c for complete catalog. 


American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 
South Morrison ‘Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 
New City Retail Stores Orenge, N. J 


ATTENTION: SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES FOR 
TEACHERS, CRAFT WORKERS 


Through ovr consignment plan, you can obtain a collection of 
semi-precious or precious stones, according to your needs, and 
in your price range. The stones are sent on memorandum with no 
obligation to buy on your part. You may keep the collection for 
@ month, use whatever you wish for your work and then return 
the balance to us with payment only for the items kept. 


An average shipment contains about 200 stones in the category 
you choose. All are labeled as to name, price and grade. From 
this assortment you can obtain working materials, and at the 
same time familiarize the students with the various other stones. 


Our prices ore scaled intelligently through long association with 
craft workers. Beginners stones are inexpensive, durable, and 
expendable; for the skilled worker we offer the world's treasure 
of gem stones. 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE AVAILABLE . . . FREE! 


workers—get our free rough maoterial list- 
ing, R2 


There are still some of ovr Guide for Gem Buyers left, 50 pages 
crammed full of information about all stones. Only 25c. 


futernational 
Gem Corporation 


PRECIOUS AND SEMI-PRECIOUS GEM STONES 
DEPT. ZF 


15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE GEMSTONES 
for CRAFTSMEN and HOBBYISTS 


Collections of smal! but selected 
specimens for collectors 
WRITE FOR LISTS 


Vera Prank \0b S. Tth St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


FINE Toots For CRAFTSMEN 


JEWELRY WORK, SILVERSMITHING, LEATHER CRAFT, ENAMELING, etc. 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


FINE TOOLS AND MOTOR ACCESSORIES 
FOR CRAFTSMEN 


and 


Dealer inquiries welcome 


SCHRADER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, DEPT. CH, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


LAPIDARY—A FASCINATING HOBBY 
Eight Million of us Now! 
Lapidary Equipment and Supplies 
Petrified wood and cutting material 
Rough or finished to order. 
ELDON E. SOPER 
433 Seo. Central Avenue, Glendale 4, California 


MOST AMAZING OFFER 
EVER MADE TO READERS 
OF THIS MAGAZINE! 


WE TEACH YOU how to make very 
beautiful, GEM-LIKE imbedded JEW 
ELRY of great valve with 
liquid plastic PLASTICAST 


and other valvoble imbedded nove! 
ties such as door knobs, hondies, vlan 
sets, nightlights, coasters, 
weights, souvenirs, gifts, etc 


and how to moke attractive CERAMIC 
ond RUSTIC PLANTERS 


as well as CERAMIC BASKETS ond 
mony other foxinoting things TOO 
NUMEROUS to mention! 


We teoch you how to moke on 
endiess voriety of beautiful, useful! 
things, os o business or o hobby! We 
put AMBITIOUS people into BUS! 
NESS almost OVERNIGHT! 


For complete details send only 25¢ 
for big catolog ond instruction book 


yeu Do it today . it could be the most 
vores like {with ovr LIQUID important step you've taken in your 
MARBLE!) life! 


PLASTICAST CO.., Dept. 5 


P. O. Box 6737 (Write to P. O. Box 987 
Chicago 6, Ill. »earest address) “Palo Alto, Calif. 
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Craftsmen’s Ma rket-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 15 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifth of month preceding issue 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith, is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


FOR SALE 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE (leaving town): Krinwool 
rug yorn; Woolen Blankets Remnants; Coating 
other moterials cut, sewed, balled; Homespun 
Yarns; fine white linen singles; Dark Brown 
Beige Corpet Worp; some mill yorns. Wool 
Wheel, Flox Wheel, Reel. Write for price list 
P.O. Box 264, Fairhaven, Mass 


FOR SALE: LOOMS 
floor. Hordwood. Sturdy, Portable, ideal indi 
vidvol or school. Over 800 sotisfied users 
$45.00 FOB. Write LORELLYN WEAVERS 
Larkspur, California 


Four Harness, twenty inch 


ELECTRIC BOBBIN WINDER, $15.95 postpaid in 
U.S.A. with foot switch and 6” straight spindle 
Bill Carter, 447 W. 60th Place (rear) Chicago 2! 


CERAMICS 


CERAMIC ART MOLDS. Want something NEW 
ond different? Send for lotest Price List. FREE 
Photo Service. E. MocWright, 4429 Osage Ave 
Philodeiphic 4, Pa 


Decalcomania Process; Variety of Designs for 
DECORATION OF CHINAWARE. Complete Kit 
with directions. $3, postpaid. Lone Ceramic 
Supplies, 203 Ivy St., Arlington, New Jersey 


WEAVERS 


SUBSCRIBE now to Nationo!l Weavers Bulletin 
Formerly “Marin County Weavers Bulletin,” o 
quarterly bulletin. Samples of moterial and 
world-wide news. $2.50 yr. P.O. Box 18, San 


Anselmo, Calif 


TRAYS 


OVAL GALLERY TRAYS. For Decorators, with 
pierced, ploin or flared sides, in six sizes, 
made by THE VILLAGE TIN SHOP, 1030 Main 
Street, South Hingham, Massachusettes. We, 
ourselves, corefully make reproductions of over 
thirty different original pieces of early tin 
wore. Send for our booklet 


ENAMELING 


MIZi OTTEN, KATHE BERL: THE ART OF 
ENAMELING OR ENAMELING CAN BE FUN 
o hondbook on enameling and how to do it 
the easy way. $1.50 plus 4 cents postage. Kathe 
Ber!, 140 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y 


ENAMELS for Copper Wore and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Pork, 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING INSTRUCTION Booklet 
Lists and illustrotes necessary tools ond sup 
plies needed, together with enumerated simple 
Method of Procedure, including instructions on 
oxidation, pointing background and locquer 
ing in colors. 35¢ postpaid. Cotalog listing 
amplete line of Tooling Designs, Tools, Metals 
Locquers, Flock, 10c. Free with Booklet. Ground 


master Company, Div. CH, Bovider. Colorado 


CATALOGUES 


MAKE, SELL, Artificial Flowers, Comoges, Che 
nille Dolls, Jewelry. Starting kits, Woodfibre, 
leaves Shelicraft fhinestones, Findings, 
Wholesale Profitcroft Catalog. 10c. Cleveland 
Models, 4508 TC 213, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


STUFFED TOYS 


NEW FASCINATING HOBBY—Moke beovtifu! 
stuffed toys for pieasure or profit with Bye-Bye 
simplified patterns—Rabbit, Lamb, Squirrel, 
Scotty-dog, Elephont, Turtle, Giroffe, Fown 
Potierns, 25¢ each. Free Illustroted Folder on 
Request. Bye-Bye Toy Patterns, 1409 Robson 
Street, Vancouver, Canada 


JEWELRY 


MYSTERIOUS AND LOVELY, ao genuine stor 
sapphire (not synthetic) over ten corats in size 
set in ao unique and fascinating ring. Entirely 
hand-made in a rich weight of 14 kt. gold by 
famous jewelry-craftsman Sam Kromer. $375.00 
tax included. Write: Croft Horizons, Box 102 
40 East 49th St.. New York 17, N.Y 


CUFF LINKS and MATCHING TIE CLIP: a deeply 
oxidized background is defined by a woll of 
silver and punctvoted with ao single copper 
accent. This beautifully simple, but unusvol 
contemporary design, handmode in weighty 
sterling silver by fomous jewelry crofisman 
Som Kromer. The set $25.00 tox included 
Write: Craft Horizons, Box 103, 40 Eost 49th 
Street, New York 17, 


LEATHER WORKERS 


LEATHER from the “House of Leather.” One of 
the lorgest stocks of leather, and accessories 
in the country. Enclose 10c for 1952 catalogue 
Sox Bros, Dept. CH, North 3rd 
Milwovkee, Wis 


SHELLCRAFT 


SHELLCRAFT MATERIALS—Send for Free Coto 
log. Blue Ridge Shel! Studio, 5300F Bive Ridge 
Bivd., Konsas City 3, Mo 


FREE—SHELLCRAFT CATALOG: Enjoy this prof 
itable Hobby. Sun-Shell Supply, P.O. Box 2549 
Sorosota, Florida 


200 HOBBY BOOKS. List 10c. Williams Hobby 
Center, 2040 Washington, Allentown 12, Penna. 


WANTED 


ELECTRIC KILN, | cubic foot or larger. Must be 
in good condition. J. Count, 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City 


WALLPAPER 
WANTED GENERAL OLD WALLPAPERS: Will 
purchase individuvol specimens or collections 
from following sources: hot-boxes, trunk lin 
ings, old rolls, on wolls. William J. Golligan, 
40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y 


Craftsmen’s Sources 


The following is a list of display advertisers appearing in this 
issue. Please mention Craft Horizons when writing to advertisers. 


Advertiser Page 


Advertiser Page Advertiser Page 
American Handicrafts Co. 49) Faweett, Frederick J. 

America House 51 Faweett, Hughes, Ine. 

Am. School of Craftsmen 45 Frank, Vera 

Anchor Tool & Supply Co. Gerlach Studio 

Branford, Charles T., Co. Griswold, Lester 

Brooklyn Museum Art School Handy & Harman 

Cheney Brothers Home Yarns Corp. 

Crafts Students League International Gem Corp. 

Davis Cordage Co. Kramer, Sam Tile Designers Box 101 
Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co. Larson, J. C., Co., Ine. Wolfe, Jack D. 

Ederer, Ine. Leclere, Nilus, Ine. , 


Liebes, Dorothy Yarn Depot 
Lily Mills 

Mercer, Wm. A. & Co. 
Plasticast Co. 

Pratt Institute 

Schrader Instrument Co. 
Soper, Eldon E. 
Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMANSHIP 


This uniquely designed lamp of ceramic will be 
the center of attraction in any room. The base is 
ovoid, textured in effect but smooth to the touch, 
Skillfully hand-carved salad bow! and servers by Goodman, The shade is of natural rafia —hand laced. The 
made of mahogany with lacquer finish. Length 20”. Price $45 overall height is 28”. Base only in grey, green, 
henna $55. Base and shade complete $85. 
The functional book rack below is made 
of laminated plywood 20” long. A pra 
tical and attractive accessory for any 
home or oftee. Price $17.50 
Scheirer mug. made by the famous Mary 
and Edward Sheirer. appears in various de 
signs. Pitchers, alse Scheirer creations, may 
be purchased by inquiry. Price per mug 
$4.50 
The Four Seasons Tray of tile, depicting each sea 
son of the year, is about 14” square with the frame 
in ebonized finish. Price $28.50, 
AMERICA HOUSE 
New York 22, N.Y 
The beautifully hand-blocked muslin sets depicted at the left, consist of 4 mats and 
+ napkins. The sea “Schooners” in two tone grey on white muslin is priced at $7.50. 
The “Haying™ scene in wheat gold on straw colored muslin is priced at $5.50, 
AMERICA HOUSE 
¥ 32 East 52nd Street 
New York 22,N.Y. 
‘3 Please send the following articles: 


To: 
Name 


Address 
City Zone State 


Please indicate the amount of check or money order here $ 


Prices include shipping charges. Please add 3% Sales Tax on items to be delivered in 
Greater New York. 
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JANET, | FEEL URE CRYING. | COT TERRIBLY SORRY, MARY. | WISH 


~;otmuebenntidaapcrcsconagtaataad | HAD TOLD YOU MY SAYLINMIL AND 


LOOM LORE LINENS ARE STILL JUST 


GUARANTEED TO LAST. 


THE 17 BEAUTIFUL COLORS in lustrous SayLinMil and LoomLore linen weaving yarns are 
GUARANTEED BOIL & SUN COLOR-FAST. They are made with the world’s finest dyes. 


Dyeing linen yarns to withstand fading for years is 
not easy. In fact, it is so difficult that many makers 
of linen yarn can’t do it. 

The 17 lustrous colors (plus bleached white and na- 
tural) in SayLinMil and LoomLore linen yarns will 
last and last and last. 

Why waste time and money on linen for lifetime wear 
but with colors that fade in the first few washings. 
BE SURE... ask for SayLinMil and LoomLore. 
Send today for your SayLinMil and LoomLore color 


@ FAST COLORS 
@ WASHABLE 

@ LONG WEARING 
@ MOTHPROOF 


is becoming so popular that 
there is some delay on de- 
livery at the present time. 
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